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FAIAANIILTO/N- A GIFT TO REMEMBER 


The special magic of the Spring prom, the t »f graduation day. Your Hamilton 
w 


remind you of these joyous moments for years to come. Admired styling, de- 


ndable performance—these have made Hamilton the gift watch. Perhaps dull 


t your Hamilton this Spring. At Hamilton Jewelers in the U.S. and Canada. 


FOPR ALL THIE HOURS OF A LIFETIME 





CHIP 1S INTERVIEWING THE 
INSURANCE 





MACHINES THOUSANDS OF 

MILES APART ACTUALLY TALK. 

TO EACH OTHER. -<lhacambseates : 
SS <=. “™ wee 











YES, CHIP THIS MACHINE IS mee | 

A PHONE CALL FROMA SIMILAR, 

MACHINE IN OUR CALIFORNIA = 
OFFICE RIGHT Now. 











[our 2 BRANCH OFFICES RECORD A FULL. pays BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 
remeneet  ON SD AS LIKE THESE. THEY THEN Go INTO... 








A BUSINESS MACHINE LIKE THIS WHICH IS 
CONNECTED ‘TO A SPECIAL PHONE CALLED 
A DATA-PHONE. 




















THE DATA-PHONE 
IN OUR BRANCH 
OFFICE SENDS THE 
INFORMATION TO US 
OVER A REGULAR 


ALL IT TAKES IS 
A PHONE CALL. THE DATA 
IS PICKED UP HERE BY OUR. 
DATA-PHONE AND CHANGED 
BACK TO PUNCHED CARDS. 





® BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














“Fluids transmit pressure equally 
in all directions” 


Blaise Pascal’s 17th century 
physical law established the basic 
principle that makes today’s 
hydraulic brakes work 


Have you ever wondered why it is so easy 
to stop a car weighing thousands of pounds 
with only the lightest pressure on the 
brake pedal? You may think the braking 
operation quite complicated, yet, in fact 
it’s quite simple, 

The operating princjple for hydraulic 
brakes in the Ford Family of Fine Cars is 


6a” ais CJ? - 
Sora Ne tor Cx mfuany, 
The American Rood, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS «+ FORD « FALCON * THUNDERBIRD «© COMET * MERCURY «© LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


based on early experiments made by 
Blaise Pascal over 300 years ago. He dis- 
covered that pressure ‘applied to any 
portion of an enclosed fluid is transmitted 
with equal force to every other equal area 
of the container. 

You can see this principle at work by 
punching a hole in the bottom of a can 
(with top removed) and pushing it, 
bottom-first, into a basin of water. The 
upward pressure will cause a stream of 
water to squirt into the can. This pressure 
is caused by the weight of the water. Now, 
seal the top of the basin around the can 
and insert a plunger. You can create great 
pressure in the basin by pushing the 
plunger with a minimum force. 

Now let's see how Pascal's law applies 
to Ford Motor Company's hydraulic brakes: 


How hydraulic brakes operate in the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars 


1. Depressing the brake pedal causes the apr 
of the master cylinder (which is always full of 
hydraulic fluid) to exert pressure on the fluid 
which is distributed throughout the braking 
system. 

2. With this pressure the pisians in the indi- 
vidual cylinders force the brake shoes against 
the brake drums. 

Braking action does not actually become 
effective until all shoes are in contact with their 
drums, for only then will the pressure be equal 
in all parts of the system. 

Thanks to the scientists and engineers at Ford 
Motor Company, our hydraulic brakes are a 
typical example of how we improve upon basic 
scientific principles to build quality and safety 
in the Ford Family of Fine Cars. 
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for an original charcoal portrait 
drawn from your favorite snapshot 


Picture yourself ina beautiful 8” x 10” 
charcoal portrait drawn by a talented 
American artist! Imagine it framed 
in your room —or think what an un- 
usual gift it would make for your 
family, or a friend! 

Just send in your favorite snap- 
shot, together with only $1 and the 
front panel from any 12-pack of G-E 
Flashbulbs. Choose a head and shoul- 
ders portrait or candid close-up that 
really expresses you...or how about 
a photo of that special someone? 


Better yet, pick up a pack of G-E 
Flashbulbs at your favorite camera 
counter. They’ll give you the sharp, 
clear picture you want, because bet- 
ter photos are a snap with dependable 
General Electric Flashbulbs! Re- 
member, take close-up shots for your 
charcoal portrait. 

Then get that snapshot in the mail 
fast. Be first in your crowd to own an 
original artist’s drawing of your fa- 
vorite photo on special artist’s board, 
tissue-overlaid, ready for framing. 
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PORTRAIT, BOX 81, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me my original charcoal portrait of the individual in the enclosed snapshot. | have 
included the front panel from a 12-pack of G-E Flashbulbs and $1. 





ADDRESS__ 





Allow 3 weeks for delivery. Offer expires July 31, 1961. 


| 
| 
| 
NAME____ 
| 
| 
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, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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Do you pass the 
WHIFF TEST ? 








~ 
Q. Do you know there are two 
kinds of perspiration ? 


A. If you want to pass the 
“Whiff Test” you'd better know 
the answer! One kind of perspi- 
ration is “physical,” caused by 
work or exertion; the other is 
“emotional’’... the kind that 
comes when he holds you close! 


Q. Which perspiration is the 
worst offender? 


A. “Emotional” perspiration. 
This is the kind that makes you 
fail the “Whiff Test” if you don’t 
watch out! Doctors say it comes 
from biggér, more powerful 
glands—and it causes the most 
offensive odor. 











Q. How can you overcome this 
“emotional” perspiration? 


A. Science says a deodorant 
needs a special ingredient specif- 
ically formalated to overcome 
this emotional perspiration with- 
out irritation. And now it's here 

.. exclusive Perstop*. So effec- 
tive, yet so gentle. 


Q. Why is anniw catam America’s 
most effective deodorant? 


A. Because of Perstop”, the most 
remarkable anti-perspirant ever 
developed, ARRID CREAM Deo- 
dorant safely stops perspiration 
stains and odor without irrita- 
tion to normal skin. Saves your 
pretty dresses from “Dress Rot.” 





Girls who know the answers 
use Arrid to be sure! 





Answers to Forum Critics 
Dear Editor: 


In your Mar. 15 Letters to the Editor 
column, Linda Foster criticizes the dele- 
gates to the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for criticizing the U. S. From the 
views expressed in her letter, one is led 
to believe that the delegates should be 
grateful to the U, S. and praise us be- 
cause we are paying for their stay. This 
should not be so. The Tribune invited 
the students here to encourage critical 
thinking and to learn about our country. 

The delegates were also criticized for 
thinking that the U. S. is afraid of 
Communists. This is much too true. One 
has only to think back to the McCarthy 
era to realize what can come of this 
fear. The activities of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, the 
Senate Internal Securities Committee, 
and the Attorney General's list of sub- 
versive organizations point to our great 
fear of communism or related ideas. The 
fact that our government has forbidden 
Americans to visit Cuba shows that the 
government is very much afraid of let- 
ting the people be exposed to radical 
ideas. 

David Vogel 
Flushing, N. Y 


| >» Our government discourages but has 


not forbidden U, S. citizens to travel to 
and from Cuba, even though we have 
formally broken diplomatic relations 
with Castro’s government [see our April 
5 “The Tangled Recognition Case”]. 
This means that U. S. travelers to Cuba 
travel at their own risk, without U. S. 
consular protection.—Editor. 


| Dear Editor: 


I would like to add my comments to 
the Herald Tribune Forum article “A 
Second Look at the U.S.A.” [Mar. 8 
issue]. I believe that American teen- 
agers are very much interested in poli- 
tics, but their interests seem to lie only 
with their particular candidate or party. 


it's more effective than any cream, twice as 
effective as any roll-on or spray tested! Used 
daily, new antiseptic ARRID with Perstop* actually 
stops underarm dress stains, stops “Dress Rot,” 
stops perspiration odor for 24 hours. Get ARRID 
CREAM Deodorant today. 


Don’t be Half-Safe! Be Completely Safe! 


*Carter Products Trademark for sulfonated hydrocarbon surfactants 


They usually do not know the major dif- 
ferences in party philosophy and show a 
lack of detailed knowledge on foreign 
and national issues, 

I agree that teen-agers are conform- 
ists. Conformity shows up everywhere— 
in clothes, styles, and fads. It seems as 
if few dare to step out of line. 

On the other hand, and contrary to 


plus fox. 








gatbers 


L0 the Rds | 


the opinions of some of the foreign stu- 
dents, I have noticed that American 
teen-agers do seem to tolerate other 
ways of life and values. 

I disagree with the South African who 
thinks that we worry too much about 
communism. To the contrary, I find that 
not enough teen-agers worry about this 
threat. Those who do, take no action. 
Young people are too apt to accept the 
“peaceful coexistence” line. Some would 
sooner give in than fight. I also disagree 
with the Yugoslavian girl who said her 
country has both communism and 
democracy, doubting if there can be 
any democracy where a dictator rules. 

joseph Clabots 
Luxemburg (Wis.) H. S. 


> For more about today’s teen-agers, 
see The American Image, p. 16—Editor. 


Recognize Red China? 
Dear Editor 

After reading the letter concerning 
Red China and the U.N. in your March 
15 issue, I wish to add my comment. I 
question the wisdom of the moves to 
obtain the recognition of “The [Chinese] 
Peoples’ Republic” and its admission 
into the U.N. 

The matter is befuddled, critics say, 
because Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
is really the ruler of Taiwan. This is not 
so, The Government of the Republic of 
China is officially in Nanking—even 
though it is temporarily in exile at Tai- 


pei. In short, it is a government in exile 
which still holds claim to Chinese land. 
I feel it is our duty to continue to sup- 
port the Republic of China. 
James H. Grayson 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


Busy (or Wasted?) Leisure 
Dear Editor: 

Your article “America’s Busy (or 
Wasted?) Leisure” [Mar, 15 issue} was 
most disturbing. The fact that techno- 
logical advances are causing so much 
leisure time, as well as unemployment, 
is very disturbing if you consider the 
end result. Too much leisure time can 
make people lazy and unaccustomed to 
hard work—mental or physical. If this 
happens, leisure will become a major 
national problem—for what progress can 
a nation make if its people are unwilling 
to work? 

Jill DeLapp 
Glenbard East H. S. 
Lombard, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to commend you on the 
American Image article on ¢deisure. 
Many people don’t realize just how 
wasted the increased leisure hours 
brought about by automation have be- 
come. For example: When there are so 
many things that teen-agers can do, 
why must we have so many delinquents? 

Teen-agers draw examples from oth- 
ers. If they are exposed to delinquency, 


Ben Roth Agency 


“Junior, please don’t talk to me through the fish bow!l!’’ 





OUR COVER 


Dramatic shot in high school hall 
won a Commendation in 1960 Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards for 

Richard Kaplo- 
witz of Ham- 
ilton High 
School, Los An- 
geles, Calif. He 
also won one of 
two scholarships 
for portfolios of 
black-and-white 
color transpar- 
encies, spon- 
sored »y the 
New York Insti- 
tute of Photography. Richard says he 
expects to make photography his ca- 
reer. He became interested in it as an 
active hobby during his first semester 
at Hamilton, as a student of Mrs. Lois 
Vinette. Since then he’s won several 
awards for his pictures, plus the Bank 
of America Achievement Award in 
Arts. Looks like Richard Kaplowitz is 
off to a fine start for a photography 
career. 

For selections from the 1961 Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards, now 
being judged, watch for our May 17 
issue. 











how can they become the kind of citizens 
they are expected to be in a civilized 
America? 

Marie Pees 

Miami (Okla.) H. S. 


Auto Safety Belts 
Dear Editor: 


In answer to your Forum Topic 
“Should Safety Belts Be Required by 
Law?” [Mar. 22 issue], I say a loud and 
strong yes! 

Recently I read an article by an in- 
structor of California State Highway 
Patrol Officers. In instructing the troop- 
ers in the handling of an automobile in 
pursuit of a lawbreaker, the teacher 
told how he survived a 105 mph crash 
with just scratches and bruises. The 
items that saved his life were a crash 
helmet and a safety belt! 

You can be going 25 mph and get 
hurt too. It doesn’t take 105 mph to 
kill a person. 

John Finn 
Boys Town, Nebr. 











Ideas to Live By 





“Part of the American myth is 
that people who are handed the 
skin of a dead sheep at graduation 
time think it will keep their minds 
alive forever.” 

—Joun Mason Brown 














THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


NYWHERE, U.S.A., April 26—The local civil de- 

fense director opens an official packet just in from 

the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization (OCDM) 
in Washington. 

“Your city is under attack,” he reads. “A ten-megaton 
missile (with an explosive force equal to 10,000,000 
tons of T.N.T.) has struck the industrial area three 
miles south of the city. The zone of total destruction 
extends to a four-mile radius from ground zero, Blast 
damage covers a ten-mile radius.” 

This might be a sample message such as civil defense 
officials all over the country wiil be getting in the next 
three days as the nation conducts its annual “Operation 
Alert.” This exercise is a child of the Nuclear Age. It is 
a nationwide drill designed to test civilian p: eparedness 
for reacting to a massive blow by an exemy’s nuclear 
firepower. 

“Civil defense,” says Leo Hoegh, former director of 
the OCDM, “is the underpinning for total national 
security. . . . It implements the sword of natural de- 
terrence and assures a tough and ready home front to 
support the military effort.” 

Many government officials and other Americans, how- 
ever, have termed parts of our civil defense program 
a “hoax,” a “waste,” and “completely inadequate.” Some 
Americans believe, for example, that there is no chance 
of coping with H-bomb explosions and such things as 
germ warfare and water pollution schemes—all of which 
could be used if there were another major war in the 
Nuclear Age. 

Here are some of the arguments on various sides of 
the present defense debate. 


— 
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Pointer, Detroit News 


Or an Unnecessary Extreme? 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 





DEREN'S 


Too Little 
or Too Much? 


A forum discussion on various 


sides of the issue: How much 


: civil defense do we need 


in the Nuclear Age? 
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Civil defense measures, many per- 
sons charge, are hopelessly out of dete. 


Most of our largest cities have drawn 
up plans to evacuate people from dan- 
ger areas in an emergency. But aren't 
such plans, which may be practical if 
cities could be assured of a 12- or even 
a six-hour alert, useless when 
warning time has been cut to just 
minutes? 

For example, during 1960's “Opera- 
tion Alert” exercise, officials in Los 
Angeles, California, planned—on paper 

the evacuation of 150,000 people 
from a specific district. Had the move 
actually been attempted, said one po- 
lice official, “the greatest traffic jam 
ever created on the face of the earth” 
would have resulted. 

Many have contended that the pres- 
ent civil defense program is “wasteful 
and fantastically muddled.” Senator 
Stephen Young (Dem., Ohio), for ex- 
ample, has called the primary achieve- 
ment of one civil defense director that 
“of having the sirens sounded every 
Monday at 12:15 p.m.” Senator Young 
wound up a sweeping attack on our 
civil defense program by terming it a 
“billion-dollar boondoggle.” 

Last year a committee of the New- 
irk, N. J., city council concluded: “It 
is our considered opinion that to con- 
tinue the present civil defense opera- 
tion in Newark is indefensible from any 
reasonable viewpoint.” 


now 


But can’t our civil defense point to 
some positive achievements? 

The federal Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization (OCDM) is current- 
ly operating with a $60,000,000 budget. 
That comes to only about 33 cents per 
person, compared to the over $40,000,- 
000,000 (or more than $200 per per- 
son) our Defense Department is spend- 
ing this year on military security. 

This modest OCDM budget, plus the 
money spent by local civil defense or- 
ganizations, has nonetheless helped sup- 
ply hundreds of communities with am- 
bulances and other 
* addition, thousands of Americans have 
been trained in first aid, rescue work, 
and other skills—all through the civil 
defense program. 

Let's face it: No matter what the 
horrors of an atomic attack, isn’t it 
worth being ready to save as many as 
can be saved? 


Yet can anyone seriously believe 
there'll be any survivors of a nuclear 
war? 


According to a study by one of the 
country’s leading research organizations, 
the Rand Corporation, an enemy inter- 
continental ballistic missiles attack on 
our 150 largest cities could kill 160,- 
000,000 people—or about 90 per cent 
of our population! 


equipment. In. 


Even if this number were not killed 
outright, what about the lethal doses 
of fallout that could blanket an. esti- 
mated two thirds of the country? What 
about food—not for the first two weeks 
but for the first two years—until the 
soil could be decontaminated? What 
about schooling, medical care, and other 
necessary services? 

Are we to assume that cramming 
ourselves into shelters for months and 
living like moles in underground shel- 
ters would be enough? Many would say 
we are merely deluding ourselves in 
thinking that any kind of civil defense 
is possible in the nuclear age. Thus the 
money being spent on civil defense 
measures—most of it for salaries and 
other bureaucratic expenses—is simply 
money down the drain. 


But isn’t such talk of use to no one 
except a potential enemy? 


We're all agreed on the horrors of 
nuclear war, Yet does that mean we 
should adopt a fatalistic attitude that 
all civil defense measures are useless? 
After all, we agree on the horrors of 
fire. Yet we fireproof our buildings and 
organize fire departments so that we 
can cope with a fire outbreak. 

Even the Rand Corporation’s survey, 
referred to above, argues that most of 
our potential atomic attack victims 
could be saved with the right civil de- 
fense program! 


Furthermore, by maintaining a vigor- 
ous civil defense program we let a 
potential enemy know that our popula- 
tion has the will and the knowledge to 
survive the worst he can throw at us. 
This can be a very powerful deterrent 
in itself, 


Couldn't it be argued that a better 
peace offensive would be to do away 
with all civil defense? 


“Nuclear war is unthinkable because 
neither side could win!” This has been 
said so many times by so many people 
that it’s almost a cliché. 

If nuclear war is unthinkable, goes 
this argument, then why do we need a 
civil defense program at all? After all, 
an active civil defense program could 
be interpreted by a potential enemy as 
proof that we believe war is inevitable. 
It could, therefore, be as much a prova- 
cation as a defense. 


Isn't that an “ivory tower’ argument 
that can’t hold water? 


Sweden is planning no nuclear war, 
in fact has no nuclear weapons at all. 
Yet she has enough shelters to house a 
quarter of ther people. 

Civil defense is simply a matter of 
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common sense in the light of the harsh 
realities of our world. 

“There's a fatal weakness,” says 
OCDM director Frank Ellis, “in a na- 
tion that boasts invincible military 
strength but fails to protect itself 
against the effects of nuclear attack.” 

Deterrence, says New York's Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller, is based in 
part on the “knowledge of the potential 
aggressor that both our retaliatory force 
and civilian population have the pro- 
tection to survive an attack.” 

In short, many are convinced that an 
adequate civil defense system is as im- 
portant to America’s security as an 
adequate military organization. 


But if we're going to have civil de- 
fense, shouldn't we do more than we 
are doing now? 


A recent report on civil defense made 
by a research group at Johns Hopkins 
University urged installation of special 
warning buzzer devices in all buildings. 
Such a warning system, able to reach 
everyone in seconds, says this study, “is 
the indispensable first step toward an 
adequate civil defense.” 

OCDM director Ellis has proposed 
other measures which he believes would 
increase the effectiveness of our civil 
defenses. Among them: 


> A requirement that all new federal 
buildings be built with fall-out shelters. 
The government, says Mr. Ellis, should 
set the example for private builders. 
The OCDM director is also said to be- 
lieve that a $300,000,000-a-year outlay 
for medical supplies and development 
of existing potential shelter area could 
save some 30,000,000 to 40,€°0,000 
American lives in the event of an all- 
out atomic attack. 

> Tax concessions to industry to pay 
for in-plant shelters, 

> Greater emphasis in potential target 
areas on blast-proof shelters. 

New York’s Governor Rockefeller has 
been a persistent advocate of a program 
of shelters for every family—to cost 
from $100 to $300 each. His shelter- 
for-every-family proposal, however, 
died a quick death in the state legisla- 
ture, and met little popular support. 
The millions it would cost, said most 
people, could be put to much better 
uses to meet other state problems. 


Then isn’t public apathy the crux of 
the issue? 


Public apathy has been one of the 
biggest weaknesses in our civil defense 
program, an OCDM spokesman told 
Senior Scholastic. Americans tradition- 
ally are indifferent to such matters, 
agreed the director of New York's 1961 
“Operation Alert” program. They go 
blindly about their day-to-day business 
confident that “it can’t happen here.” 

Or can it? 





Herbicct in Washington Post & Times Heraid 
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Conomy 


It’s easier to grow a hotbed of controversy 
economists are finding out 


in the debate on economic growth 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


HEN economists begin rattling off 

trillion-dollar statistics to support 
their arguments, we can rightly assume 
that a national issue of considerable 
magnitude is under debate. 

Such, indeed, is the case with the 
current controversy over the growth 
rate of the American economy. Econo- 
mists are firing off salvos of figures that 
make the calculations of millionaire 
financiers look measly in comparison. 

Take, for example, the startling figure 
$7,500,000,000,000. This enormous sum 
has been cited by Professor Jules Back- 
man, a New York University economist, 
to represent what the U. S. Gross Na- 
tional Product may amount to in the 
year 2015, if the economy grows at the 
rate of five per cent a year for the 
next 55 years. 

Such staggering sums are the primary 
working statistics of economists engaged 
in calculations of economic growth. For 
in such calculations, the economist relies 
most heavily upon one set of figures— 
those representing the Gross National 
Product (GNP for short). 

If we take the total value of all the 
goods and services produced in the 
U. S. in any one year we arrive at a 
sum which economists call the GNP. 
This is the largest single figure, the 
biggest statistic, used in describing the 
U. S. economy foday—larger than total 
tax revenues, larger than the national 
debt, and larger than the total income 
of all the people. 

For the year 1960, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has calculated that 
the total value of all the goods and 
services produced in the U. S.—from 
the manufacture of A-bombs to teach- 
ing 2ither lessons—was $503,200,000,. 
000. This is about two per cent above 
the Gross National Product of $482.- 
000,000,000 in 1959. 

The economist calculating economic 
growth says, therefore, that the U. S. 
gconomy is cerrently growing at the 
rate of about two per cent a year. 

Having so stated, however, most 
economists do not rest content. They 
note in addition that the economy of 
the Soviet Union, for example, is grow- 
ing at the rate of six to seven per cent 
a year. They note that Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev has proclaimed that 
“the Soviet Union intends to outstrip 
the United States economically.” By 
1970, Mr. Khrushchev has promised, 
the Russian GNP will be equal to that 
of the U. S. It is now about 45 per 
cent of the U. S. GNP. 

Economists also note that the growth 
rate of the Western German economy is 
eight per cent a year, and that France, 
Holland, and Mexico— among other 
countries—have all been growing at the 
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rate of 4.5 to 5.5 per cent a year. They 
note that in other years in our past 
the growth rate of the American econ- 
omy averaged well above the present 
two per cent—3.7 per cent annually, 
for example, between 1889 and 1929 
and four per cent annually between 
1947 and 1956. 

Finally, they note what President 
Kennedy himself stated in his campaign 
last fall: “Last year [1959] the United 
States had the lowest rate of economic 
growth of any major industrial society 
in the world.” 

Then, ask economists, shouldn't our 
growth rate be higher, and if so, how 
can we go about growing it? It is at 
this point in the debate on economic 
growth that the fur begins to fly! 


‘Tusae is a joke that if you took 
all the economists in the world and 
laid them end to end, they would not 
come to any conclusion. In the case of 
economic growth, economists have not 
been able to come to any conclusion 
on two points: first, what our rate of 
economic growth should be, and second, 
how we can best achieve it. 

Everyone would agree that a healthy 
rate of economic growth is essential 
for the U. S. But what is “healthy”? 
The present two per cent? Or three per 
cent, which has been our over-all aver- 
age for the last century? Or 4.25 per 
cent, which Fortune magazine has esti- 
mated to be the most realistic growth 
figure? Or five per cent, as President 
Kennedy and Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller of New York have suggested? 

The difference of a few percentage 
points ir: our growth rate may seem 
trifling to those who are not economists. 
But in reality a difference of only two 
per cent can yield surprising results. 

For example, if the U. S. economy 
grew at five per cent a year, our Gross 
National Product would be doubled in 
15 years. If it grew at three per cent 
a year, however, it would take 24 years 
to double the GNP. Such are the 
dynamics of growth that a single per- 
centage point can make a $75,000,- 
000,000 difference in U. S. economic 
power 10 years from now. 

Such an addition of $75,000,000,000 
to the: Gross National Product means 
that more goods and services are placed 
at the disposal of the American people. 
It means more jobs and higher living 
standards. It means, in short, that we 
are $75,000,000,000-a-year more pros- 
perous. 


a economists are convinced that 
the U. S. economy cannot be “forced” 
to grow at any given rate. They say that 
all the shouting about our economic 


growth rate lagging behind the Soviet 
Union's is based in part on a “tricky” 
use of statistics. The U. S., they say, has 
a mature economy operating on a highly 
industrialized base, whereas the Soviet 
Union and other countries are just in 
the process of building a broad indus- 
trial base. Because the Russian economy 
operates from a small base, its percent- 
age of growth is abnormally high. 

From 1949 to 1958, for example, 
Russian capacity to produce steel in- 
creased from 26,000,000 tons to 59,- 
000,000 tons—a growth rate of 127 per 
cent. Meanwhile, during the same pe- 
riod, U. S. steel capacity was increasing 
from 96,100,000 tons to 147,600,000 
tons—or a growth rate of only 54 per 
cent. Yet—although Russian’s percent- 
age growth rate was more than double 
our own in this case, our capacity to 
produce steel was expanded by 51,500,- 
000 tons as compared with an increase 
of only 33,000,000 tons for the Russians 
In this sense, the greatest absolute gain 
in capacity was made by the U. S. 

In short, the smaller the base from 
which you start, the easier it is to 
achieve a high growth rate. The larger 
the base, the more difficult. 

Some economists believe, therefore, 
that the “natural” economic growth pro- 
duced by U. S. private enterprise over 
the years will suffice to keep us out 
front in the race with Russia. Any at- 
tempt to “force” a higher U. S. growth 
rate artificially through government 
manipulation, they say, may do more 
harm than good. 

Speaking for those favoring a private 
enterprise approach to economiic growth, 


Output per man-hour 


former Vice-President Richard Nixon 
has said: “I would say that my goal, 
and I think the only proper goal—for 
those who do not buy the theory of gov- 
ernment manipulated growth—that the 
only proper goal is a maximum growth 
rate. It might in some instances be three 
per cent, in some instances four, in 
some instances five....The way to get 
that growth is not, as those who advise 
Mr. Kennedy have indicated, through 
government manipulation of interest 
rates, through government spending as 
a means to insure growth. The way to 
get that growth is through such govern- 
ment activities as create the climate for 
maximum expansion of the private sec- 
tor of the economy.” 


Mone conservative economists say 
they are concerned lest the cry of 
“Growth! Growth!” be used as a mask 
behind which the federal government 
can assume more and more power over 
the nation’s economy. Since it was pri- 
vate enterprise and not the government 
which has made this country the greatest 
and most prosperous industrial power 
on earth, they argue, we should keep 
our faith in private enterprise. 

Along with many other economists, 
however, President Kennedy, New 
York’s Governor Rockefeller, United 
Auto Workers Union president Walter 
Reuther, and political analyst Walter 
Lippmann argue that a five per cent 
rate of growth is a necessary goal to 
aim for—and that government “promo- 
tion” is the best means of insuring it. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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This projection shows U.S. GNP jumping to almost $800,000,000,000 by 1970. Out- 
put (of goods) per man-hour will, with increasing automation, double its 1947 level. 
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More is at stake 
than one man’s fate... 
a whole era 


of human barbarism 


is under scrutiny 


Eichmann Trial 


IR the past two weeks the attention of millions of people 
all over the world has been focused on the holy city of 
Jerusalem, capital of the Jewish state of Israel. There, one of 
the most remarkable trials oLour times has been taking place. 

In the flourishing young republic that has risen from the 
desert since 1948, a man is being called to account by the 
people he tried to annihilate. The trial has become a judg- 
ment of history. 

The defendant: Adolf Eichmann. The prosecutor: the state 
of Israel. The crime: the systematic torture and murder of 
millions of European Jews during World War II. 

Eichmann was captured last May hiding in Argentina 
One of the most infamous of the Nazi war criminals, he is 
accused of being directly responsible for atrocities committed 
against millions of people during the Hitler era—against anti- 
Nazi Christians, Poles, Russians, and gypsies, imprisoned 
and eventually murdered in concentration camps--as well as 
being personally responsible for carrying out Hitler's pro- 
gram to eradicate the Jewish people. 

On Eichmann’s hands is the murder of not thousands, or 
even hundreds of thousands—but of 6,000,000 Jews whose 
only crime was being born Jewish during a time when mad- 
ness swept like a pestilence through Germany. 

The indictment against Eichmann lists 15 separate charges 
—— a — of crimes committed during the Nazi era. They include 
Nazi on trial in lerael — Adolf Sichmann. crimes of enslavement, deportation, and torture against all 

‘ humanity, and with acts “committed with intent to destroy 
the Jewish people.” 

Israeli prosecutors have interviewed hundreds of witnesses 
and prepared testimony and documents that fill a shelf seven 
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Birnback 
As Nazis invaded European 
neighbors during World War Ii, 
SS squads rounded up Jews and 
murdered them in cold blood. 


ABC 
Sign over Auschwitz concentration camp entrance—whoere Nazis 
gassed four million Jews—says: ‘Work will make you free.” 
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feet long. Most of these documents have 
been made available to Dr. Robert Ser- 
vatius, the West German lawyer de- 
fending Eichmann. In order to ensure a 
fair trial, the Israeli government has 
agredd to pay the costs of his defense. 

Eichmann claims Israel does not 
have jurisdiction since the acts did 
not take place in Israel—and that 
he is not personally responsible for the 
crimes since he was carrying out orders 
But at the Nuremberg war trials in 
1946, other Nazi war criminals were 
convicted by an international tribunal 
on the grounds that individuals are per- 
sonally responsible for brutal or in- 
human actions, even if carried out under 
orders. 

The Eichmann trial! has become one 
of the most publicized trials ever held 
before a judicial tribunal. More than 
500 reporters from all over the world 
are covering every word, and television 
cameras are fixed on the heavily pro- 
tected, bullet-proof witness box as one 
after another of the 39 witnesses for the 
prosecution present their case against 
Eichmann. Although most of the Nazis’ 
victims are dead, some have survived to 
testify against Eichmann. 


| en is one of the few known 
surviving chieftains of the Nazi era who, 
until now, had escaped postwar justice. 
His recent capture after 15 years in 
hiding has focused the world’s attention 
on the nightmare world of the Nazis. 

The charges brought against Eich- 
mann have vividly reminded the world 
of the madness that swept Germany 
from 1933 to 1945. During those 12 
blood-stained years, discrimination, per- 
secution, aggression, torture, and mur- 


der followed one another in brutal suc- 
cession. While decent people around 
the world looked on in horror—and mil- 
lions of Germans closed their eyes and 
ears to the evil around them—Germany 
was seized by a reign of hatred that led 
to barbarism and then to world war. 

The architect who led the Nazi night- 
mare was the fanatic dictator, Adolf 
Hitler. To understand his rise to power 
we must go back to the chaotic years 
that followed World War I (1914-18). 

During the 1920's Germany lay 
crushed—defeated by war, her economy 
in ruins, millions of her people unem- 
ployed, her morale shattered. The vic- 
torious Allies had imposed huge repa- 
rations payments under the Versailles 
peace treaty. But Germany was bank- 
rupt. 

The Kaiser (emperor) had been re- 
placed after the war by the Weimar 
Republic, a democratic parliamentary 
government. But the parliament, para- 
lyzed by a split between bitterly op- 
posed political parties—conservatives, so- 
cialists and Communists—proved feeble 
and ineffectual. As the parliament ar- 
gued, rampant inflation and unemploy- 
ment spread. Millions began to despair. 

It is during such times of troubles 
that the stage is often set for dictators 
to step forward with “solutions.” This 
is what happened in Germany during 
the ill-fated years of the Weimar Repub- 
lic. As parliament stood immobile during 
the economic crisis, Adolf Hitler (an 
Austrian-born former corporal in the 
German army) capitalized on people's 
fears and rallied a small group of po- 
litical fanatics around him. 

This group was the beginning of the 
Nazi party. The Nazis began their drive 
for power by assassinating some of Ger- 


many’s leading liberal figures. Then in 
1923, the Nazis made an abortive at- 
tempt to seize power in Munich, but 
were put down and their leaders im- 
prisoned. 

When Hitler emerged from prison a 
year later, his prospects seemed hope- 
less. His Nazi party was banned, he was 
forbidden. to speak in public, and he 
was threatened with deportation to his 
native Austria. Embittered by his stalled 
ambitions, Hitler searched for a scape- 
goat—someone on whom he could blame 
his failures. His scapegoat: the Jews, 
the liberal politicians, the socialists, and 
the Communists. 


ls A TORRENT of self-pity, Hitler 
began spewing out his hatred, The result 
was Mein Kampf (My Struggle), pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1925 and 1927. 
It was to become one of the most influ- 
ential books of its era. During the Nazi 
period it sold more copies in Germany 
than any other single book except the 
Bible. 

Mein Kampf was Hitler's guide-book 
to power. Knowing that an unreasoning 
people could easily be led, Hitler tried 
to fill the minds of the Germans with 
hatred and thereby sway them from rea- 
son. He fed the flames of anti-Semitism 
in Germany and blamed the nation’s un 
employment troubles on Jews, liberals, 
and socialists. He appealed to right- 
wing fanatics by telling them Germany 
had not really lost World War I, but 
had been sold out by its “enemies” at 
home. 

Playing on racial myths that were 
prevalent in Germany, he said that Ger 
man Jews were somehow not quite so 
“pure” as other Germans. He flattered 
































Nozi power reached peck in 1942 with almost all Europe enslaved. 
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non-Jewish Germans by telling them 
that they were a “master race.” In the 
same breath he would denounce Jews 
as both capitalists and Communists, 
and blame them for all of Germany's 
troubles. More than any other ruler in 
history, Hitler made use of the scape- 
goat technique against the Jews. 

He also boasted that he would bury 
the republic, abolish democracy, stamp 
out free trade unions and political par- 
ties, and march the Germans off to be- 
come the most powerful nation of the 
WwW orld, 

At the end of 1925 there were only 
27.000 dues paying members of the 
Nazi party. But by 1928 the Nazis had 
won 810,000 votes in a national election 
and elected 12 deputies to the Reichstag 
(parliament). Hitler stumped the coun- 
trv. nromisine he would repudiate 
the “shameful” Versailles peace treaty 
und “take care of” the Jews. A vear after 
the great depression began in 1929, the 
Nazis staggered their opponents by 
polling 6,500,000 votes and winning 
107 of 577 seats in the Reichstag. 

Two years later the Nazis doubled 
their vote, elected 230 deputies to the 
Reichstag, and became the dominant 
political party. Within a year Hitler had 
reached his goal. On January 30, 1933 
the president of Germany, the aged 
Marshall von Hindenberg, vielded to 
Hitler's strength and named him to be 
Chancellor (prime minister) of the Ger 
man government. Once in power it took 
Hitler just a year and a half to destroy 
the democratic political parties and wipe 
out the last vestiges of the republic in 
Germany. 

Firmly establishing himself as dicta 
tor. Hitler ended freedom of speech and 
of the press, began persecuting Chris 
tian churches and the Jews. He ordered 
his political opponents taken to concen- 
tration camps where they were beaten 
and murdered. 

While some freedom-loving Germans 
were horrified at the Nazi dictatorship 
and fought it—sometimes giving up their 
lives—many more Germans accepted 
Hitler and even worshiped Der Fuehrer 
(the Leader) who promised to build a 
Third Reich which would last a thou 
sand years. 


Weise L. SHIRER, who lived in 
Germany during part of the Hitler era 
describes this in his currently best- 
selling book, The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich. “Few seemed to mind,” 
Shirer writes, “that their personal free- 
dom had been taken away and that so 
much of their culture was being de- 
stroyed and replaced by a mindless 
barbarism.” 

Once he gained power, Hitler and his 
henchman wasted no time unleashing 
their campaign against the German 
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Jews. Laws were passed depriving Jews 
of their rights as citizens and barring 
them from most businesses and profes- 
gions. While the police stood by, anti- 
Jewish mobs ran through the streets, 
beating up Jews, wrecking Jewish shops, 
and burning synagogues. 

During the next five years the pace 
of persecution quickened. Thousands of 
Jews decided to flee Germany—including 
such world-renowned figures as scientist 
Albert Einstein, symphony conductor 
Bruno Walter, and composer Kurt Weill. 
The luckier refugees found havens in 
free countries such as the U, S., Britain, 
and Canada. But most Jewish people 
stayed on, hoping that the Nazi mad- 
ness would pass. After all, Germany was 
the only home they had known. 

Instead the terror grew worse. In 
1938, following the murder of a minor 
German official by a young Jewish stu- 

“dent, mobs roamed the streets killing 
hundreds of Jews and burning their 
homes. 

Step by step Nazi measures against 
the Jews tightened in severity—from re- 
strictions of movements to loss of em- 
ployment, to denial of civic rights, and 
finally to imprisonment and mass mur- 
der 

A sudden knock on the door and Jews 
would be taken from their homes by 
the dreaded Gestapo (secret police) 
and shipped off to concentration camps 
There they would be confined to 
cramped quarters of unspeakable filth 
and hardship. The strongest of the Jews 
were forced into slave labor battalions. 
The women and the weak were left to 
die slowly from rampant disease and 
hunger. 


just before he unleashed World 
War II in 1939, Hitler quietly approved 
the “final solution of the Jewish prob- 


lem.” They would be exterminated— 
every one of them. 

All possible escape hatches from Nazi 
Germany were closed and a central 
office for dealing with the “final solu 
tion” was set up. Its commander: Adolf 
Eichmann. 

Under Ejichmann’s direction, storm 
troopers from the SS—the powerful Nazi 
political and military organization—were 
organized into commando squads. These 
squads followed the German army as 
Hitler marched into gountry after coun- 
try in Europe, rounded up all Jewish 
families, and murdered them in cold 
blood. In the larger cities of Poland, 
such as Warsaw, ghettos were set up 
and the Jews herded into them to die 
of hunger and disease. 

Despite the commando squads and 
the concentration camps, the Jews were 
not dying quickly enough for Hitler. 
A new method was decided upon: poison 
gas. A series of huge gas chambers were 


secretly built in some of the concentra- 
tion camps. In charge of delivering Jews 
to them: Adolf Eichmann. 

The names of the concentration 
camps have gone down into history 
among the most savage and horrible ex- 
amples of man’s inhumanity to man: 
> Auschwitz—the Polish camp where 
more than 4,000,000 people, mostly 
Jews, were gassed and then cremated. 
> Dachau—a suburb of Munich, Ger- 
many, where an estimated 230,000 peo- 
ple died, many from inhuman medical 
experiments and torture. 
> Malthzusen—near Eichmann’s native 
city of Linz, Austria, where more than 
200,000 people perished. 
> Buchenwald—the German camp where 
56,000 prisoners died and where Nazi 
commandants made their skin into 
lampshades. 
> Bergen-Belsen—the camp near Ham- 
burg, Germany, where]4-year-old Anne 
Frank and 30,000 others met their death. 

From all over Nazi-occtpied Europe, 
Jews were taken from their homes and 
herded into railroad freight cars. After 
days without food, water, or fresh air, 
they finally arrived at the camps. There 
they were hurried into air-tight rooms 
and gassed to death. The gas chambers 
worked around the clock, snuffing out 
as many as 10,000 human. lives every 
day! 

As the bodies mounted, they were 
stuffed into huge furnaces and cremated. 
Great clouds of billowing smoke—the 
ashes of human bodies—filled the air 
and the odor of burning flesh could be 
smelled for miles around. 

These were the peoples—mostly Jews 
but also thousands of anti-Nazi Chris- 
tians, Poles, captured Russians and gyp- 
sies—whom Hitler called “inferior to the 
Germans” under Nazi racial theories. 
Even as the tide of World War II be- 
gan to turn against Germany, the Nazis 
pursued their barbaric program of ex- 
termination. 

According to Eichmann’s own mem- 
oirs, in 1944 he personally went to 
Budapest to organize the deportation of 
500,000 Hungarian Jews to the German 
death camps. It was at this time that he 
made his much-reported, cynical offer 
to the Allies to “trade” the lives of 
1,000,000 Jews for 10,000 trucks. The 
offer was rejected by the Allies. 

Eichmann has written: “The plain 
fact was that there was no place on 
earth that would have been ready to 
accept the Jews, not even this one mil- 
lion.” The 1,000,000 joined 5,000,000 
others in the gas chambers and crema- 
toria of Nazi Germany. 

When the invading Allied armies 
broke open the gates of the Nazi con- 
centration camps in 1945, few of them 
were prepared for the horror that 
greeted their eyes—piles of dead bodies 
and a few hundred half-starved, corpse- 
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like prisoners. These “living” greeted 
their liberators with the staring eyes of 
the half dead. It was an experience the 
Americans and others among the libera- 
tors say they can never forget. 

It was only then that a shocked world 
learned the full details of the Nazi pro- 
gram to exterminate the Jews. 

The Nazi massacre of millions of 
Jews, Poles, and other peoples prompted 
the United Nations to adopt a resolu- 
tion in 1948 condemning as an interna- 
tional crime the mass murder of persons 
because of their race, religion, or na- 
tionality. This crime is called genocide. 


he 1946, a group of top Nazi leaders 
were tried by an international tribunal 
at Nuremberg, Germany. Some were 
sentenced to death, some to prison. 
Some, however, escaped the trial. Hitler 
himself reportedly committed suicide in 
the last hours before the fall of Berlin. 
And several leading criminals were 
missing. Among them: Adolf Eichmann. 

The years passed. Many people for- 
got about Eichmann and the atrocities 
of World War II. But there were many 
in the new Jewish state of Israel who 
could not forget. Many Israelis had suf- 
fered in Nazi concentration camps and 
seen their families die there. Israeli 
undercover agents began to scour the 
world for traces of Adolf Eichmann. 

After 15 years of searching in one of 
the most determined manhunts in his- 
tory, Adolf Eichmann was finally traced 
to a hiding place in Argentina. On May 
13, 1960, Israeli agents cornered him 
and flashed the word to Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion in Irael: The coded 
message read: “The beast is in chains.” 
A few days later Eichmann was secretly 
flown to Israel. 

At first there were charges by Argen- 
tina that Eichmann had been illegally 
kidnaped. Finally, the Argentine gov- 
ernment accepted an Israeli apology 
for Eichmann’s “abduction.” 

Why did the Israelis pursue Eich- 
mann with such vigor for 15 years? 
Why is he being given such an elabo- 
rate trial? Why was he not shot down 
in the darkness by the agents who found 
him in hiding? 

One reason is that the Israelis believe 
it is important that the world not for 
get the atrocities of the Nazi era. There 
have been complaints by concerned 
citizens in many nations that young 
people who have grown up since 1945 
know little of what happened to inno- 
cent people under the Nazis. Some 
books in Germany and other countries 
frequently treat only sketchily what 
happened to innocent millions under the 
Nazis. 

“It is not,” said Israeli Prime Minister: 
Ben-Gurion, “the penalty to be inflicted 

(Continued on page 22) 





“TEAR Editor: The juvenile delin- 

quent is no more representative 
of the U. S. teen than the hoodlum is 
representative of the typical American 
citizen in the adult world. Why are 
there reams of newsprint wasted on 
headlines and stories about teen-age 
gangs, the decline of teen-age morals, 
and narcotics in the high school? Sure, 
such things occur—but they are in the 
minority when viewing the teen-age 
group as a whole. 

“We're often told that we're the lead- 
ers of tomorrow. Maybe today’s adults 
would have more confidence in the fu- 
ture if they knew some of the good 
things we, the majority, do instead of 
just the bad. Some of the teen accom- 
plishments should be taken off the back 
pages and put in the headlines. We 
ynly ask for a fair break from the press.” 


| HIS letter is typical of many re- 


eived from Senior Scholastic readers 


luring the school year. Such letters 
indicate that teens resent some of the 
unfair labels pinned on their age group. 

Well then, ask many, what is the 
representative American teen-ager of 
1961 really like? What can be expected 
of him? What is he doing to show he 
will be capable of assuming responsi- 
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bility in an adult world in a matter 
of just « few years? How, for example, 
is he different from his counterpart of 
other years? 

The 1961 high school graduate was 
born during the world’s greatest con- 
flict, World War Ul. He grew up 
through the ups-and-downs of the late 
‘40's and the 1950’s—the high era of 
“hoorah, the war is over, the country 
is prosperous, let's all live as high as 
we can,” mixed curiously with the chill- 
ing threat of a nuclear war hanging 
over his head. He is a child of the 
atom . . . of the jet era . . . of the space 
age... and of the “Cold War.” 

His reaction to the roller-coaster 
world events of his 17 years have led 
some people to paste labels on him. 
The labels have ranged from “confused” 
to “carefree,” from “he-couldn’t-care- 
less” to “he-wants-to-remake-the-world- 
in-a-day”—and so on and on. 

Some say that teen-agérs today are 
uncommonly conservative in their polit- 
ical and economic outlook. Others say 
not so—that some of the most active 
boosters of the “New Frontier” philos- 
ophy are those not yet quite old enough 
to vote. 

Teen-agers themselves generally re- 
sent any label being tacked upon their 
shoulders. Like any other group of in- 
dividuals, they don’t like to be stereo- 
typed. “Sure we enjoy our fads.” some 
say. “We're apt to dress somewhat alike 
and to end up at the same drugstore 
or pizza parlor after the Friday night 
hop—but does anyone stop to look at 
our serious side?” 

“After all,” they go on, “Mom and 
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Dad follow the dictates of the fashion 
designers, enjoy their barbecues, their 
Friday night card games and social 
activities. No one jumps to the con- 
clusion that this necessarily means they 
don’t have a serious thought.” 


Jost recently, Look magazine con- 
ducted a survey of top high school 
scholars, student leaders, and students 
who had been rated “typical” by school 
tests on intelligence and achievement 
The teen-agers were given a list of 
possessions ranging from a new car to 
a Ph.D. degree and asked which one 
would make them most look up to a 
person. 

The findings: 62 per cent said “a 
Ph.D.” Trailing behind: the ability to 
play a musical instrument, 16 per cent; 
a large book collection, 12 per cent; a 
beautiful home, 4 per cent; expensive 
furniture, 1 per cent. Hardly noticeable 
at less than 1 per cent each: expensive 
clothes and a new car! 

A less conclusive Look survey of 33 
high school principals indicated that 
the 1961 graduating senior is more 
thoughtful than many persons give him 
credit for being, Almost unanimously 
the principals agreed that today’s stu- 
dents are “more serious about educa 
tion” and “harder-working” than stu- 
dents in 1955. As to the vital matter 
of “intellectual curiosity,” 27 principals 
reported finding more in today’s stu- 
dents; five, about the same; and only 
one found less than in the class of ‘55. 

Statistics on high school graduates 
and college applicants support these 
views. In 1951, just a decade ago, out 
of every 1,000 students who entered 
first grade, only 524 graduated from 
high school. By 1958, the number had 
gone up to 584. 

In 1951, 30 per cent of high school 
graduates went on to college. This year, 
40 per cent are expected to do so. 

“Well and good,” scoff the skeptics, 
“but this only means that Pop has more 
money and can now afford to send the 
kids on to school—whether they really 
want to or not. Or it can mean, too, 
that Junior has a way to delay military 
service, or that Sis has realized that a 
husband with a degree has more to 
offer her in the way of future security.” 
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omethings? 


This may be true in some instances, 
retort many teens-—but certainly not in 
all. To prove their point, they cite 
several polls, including some taken by 
Scholastic Magazines’ Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion (ISO). 

Ten years ago one survey found that 
the majority of teen-agers were looking 
for jobs with security and lifetime bene- 
fits. The most recent [SO poll—released 
just last week—finds today’s teen look- 
ing for a challenge. A majority is asking 
for more of the “tougher” courses to be 
put into the high school curriculum— 


Photo by Monica Noriega, 18, Tucson 
(Ariz.) H. S$. — commendation in 1961 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 


subjects such as physics, advanced math, 
and foreign languages. Most students 
are no longer content with just the 
basic three R's. A 1960 Scholastic Mag- 
azines poll shows that 73 per cent of 
the high schoolers would welcome a 
raising of high school standards—even 
if it meant that they would have to 
study harder. 

Comments one noted educator: “I'm 
sure a big change is going on. Now 
our students are asking for courses with 
a term paper. Five years ago, I would 
have fallen on my face at this. Con- 
formity for its own sake is on the way 
out. There’s a shift from the anti-intel- 
lectualism of the early 50's to [a new] 
pro-intellectualism.” 

OK, say some, but isn’t this only 
among the college-bound group? What 
about the 60 per cent of high school 
graduates who are not going to college? 
What can be expected of them? 

The Class of "61 has a “new decade” 


Teen interest in national affairs was much in evidence in recent Presi- 
dential election campaign. Photo by Walter Morse, 17, Catholic 
Central High School, Springfield, Ohio — commendation in 1961 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. (For prize selections from 
1961 Photography, Art, Writing Awards, watch for May 17 issue.) 


answer to this query also, Whereas the 
male graduate in the early "50's often 
gazed no further toward the future than 
army duty (especially in the years of 
the Korean War), today’s graduate- 
to-be peers into a long-range future of 
competition in business or industry. 
The class motto a decade ago may have 
been: “Live while you can, for tomor- 
row you may die—on the battlefield!” 
This year's grad is more apt to say, 
“Learn while you can, or tomorrow you 
may lose out—in the business-field!” 

Competition for good jobs has be- 
come tougher. More and more, the 
person without at least a high school 
diploma is, to speak colloquially, up 
against it. As greater numbers enter 
the working force each year—simul- 
taneously as machines replace men at 
many levels—the importance of educa- 
tion and training come more sharply 
into focus. And today’s teen-agers seem 
to realize this more than teen-agers of 
other years. 

During the past decade, there has 
been a sharp decrease in demand for 
unskilled labor and an increase in op- 
portunities for skilled blue collar and 
white collar workers. High school drop- 
outs don’t stand much chance in a race 
with the graduate for the more at- 
tractive jobs (see chart on p. 24). 


Ore reason today’s high schooler is 
striving for mére training is to place 
himself in a position to raise—or at least 
maintain—his current high standard of 
living. Young Americans enjcy the fruits 
of material prosperity more than their 
counterparts in any other nation. 

U. S. teens, eagerly selecting their 
own purchases, have created a sizable 
teen-age consumer market. They have 
minds of their own about what they 
want, and go out of their way to get it. 
In fact, teens today—on an average— 


have four times the weekly spending 
money their parents had when they 
were teen-agers in the 1940's. It comes 
from two major sources: parental dole 
(allowances) and part-time jobs. 

That businessmen recognize the po- 
tential of this relatively new market- 
estimated by somé to be close to $10,- 
000,000,000 a year nationally—is be- 
coming increasingly more evident. Mil- 
lions are being spent on razzle-dazzle 
promotional ventures and on advertising 
aimed directly at the independent, teen- 
age consumer. For a good example, 
just flip through this issue of Senior 
Scholastic. Many businessmen even 
claim that any sudden “cease fire” in 
teen-age spending could send quivers 
through the entire national economy. 

Teen-agers today exert wide influence 
over many areas of national life. Mov- 
ies are one example. Motion-picture 
industry reports reveal that teen-agers 
make up more than 50 per cent of the 
regular weekly audiences in most com- 
munities. Records are another example. 
Nearly 70 per cent of all popular rec- 
ords sold last year, according to one 
company, were bought by teen-agers. 

For years, teen-agers have borne the 
brunt of adult criticism of rock ‘n’ roll— 
popular among large numbers of teens. 
Today the rock ‘n’ roll fad is dying 
out and in its place the teéns of 1961 
are spurring a significant new move- 
ment in jazz—so-called “soul jazz.” Jazz- 
men who have plugged on for years 
and years without widespread notice or 
attention now say that it is today’s 
teen-age interest that’s behind their 
success stories. ~ 

Teen-agers are also sparking many 
new science projects throughout the 
nation. For example, this year there 
were more than 250 science fairs de- 
voted primarily to the work of student- 
scientists. According to the directors of 

(Continued on page 36) 
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First Cosmonaut Orbits Earth 


The question of whether man can 
survive a trip into ovter space was 
answered in spectacular fashion 
by a Soviet “cosmonaut whe rode 
a@ rocket inte orbit around the earth 
—and came back to tell abovt it. 


“I feel fine,” reported Soviet Air 
Force Major Yuri A. Gagarin, 27, after 
his great adventure. “I have no in- 
juries or bruises.” 

As the first human to travel in space, 
Major Gagarin may go down in history 
books alongside such pioneering voy- 
agers as Christopher Columbus, Ferdi- 
nand Magellan, and Charles Lindbergh. 

>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The Soviet 
cosmonaut made his space journey in a 
five-ton space capsule named Vostok 
(Russian for “East”). According to So- 
viet reports, the capsule was- blasted 
aloft at 9:07 a.m. on Wednesday, April 
12, by giant Soviet rockets and went 
into orbit a few minutes later. At its 
greatest distance the orbit of the cap- 
sule went 188 miles above the earth, 
and at its minimum distance, 108 miles. 
At 10:55 a.m. it had safely returned 
to “a pre-arranged site in Russia. 

During. the time he was in orbit, 
Major Gagarin experienced the strange 
ondition known as “weightlessness.” 


JUBILATION IN RUSSIA: A Moscow crowd shouts the Soviet 
version of hip-hip-hoeray before sign welcoming ‘‘the world’s 


(If you've ever ridden a fast “down” 


elevator or dropped quickly in a plane. 


you've had a taste of weightlessness. ) 
In Major Gagarin’s case, the weightless 
condition was due to the centrifugal 
force caused by orbiting, which tended 
to “push” him away from the earth. This 
centrifugal force exactly matched the 
force of earth's gravity, which tended 
to “pull” him back toward our planet. 
The “push” and the “pull” of the two 
forces canceled each other. Result: 
Gagarin just “floated”—weightlessly. 
“One’s legs and arms weigh nothing, 
objects float in the cabin,” reported 
Major Gagarin. “I ate and drank. I even 
worked, jotting down my observations. 
My handwriting did not change, al- 
though the hand does not weigh any- 
thing. But, I had to hold the notebook. 
Otherwise, it would float away.” 
What did the world’s first space trav- 
eler see on his journey? He said that 
he could see the curvature of the 
earth. “You can see the beautiful color 
change from the light surface of the 
earth to the completely black sky in 
which stars are visible. 
“I could see the 
the earth very well,” 
shores of the continents, 


daytime side of 
he said, “the 
islands, im- 


Wide World 
first cosmonaut” . 
the first mon te 
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portant rivers, large surfaces of water 
The sun appears tens of times brighter 
in space than on earth and the stars 
bright and distinct.” 

Major Gagarin’s space capsule looped 
the earth once. Then, us the cosmonaut 
(the name comes from two Greek words 
meaning “sailor of the universe”) ap- 
proached the Soviet Union again, his 
space capsule was slowed by braking 
rockets. When the capsule began to 
fall earthward, a giant parachute 
flapped open to slow the descent. In- 
side the capsule Major Gagarin again 
experienced the force of earth's gravity 


HUGS AND AWARDS 


Earthbound once more, history's first 
human space traveler was later taken 
(by a conventional jet airplane) to the 
Soviet capital of Moscow, where an 
estimated one million jubilant Russians 
turned out to give the space hero an 
almost delirious welcome. Premier 
Khrushchev hugged and kissed Major 
Gagarin and awarded him the Soviet 
Union's highest military honor. Compar- 
ing Gagarin to Columbus, the Soviet 
Premier said “his name will live forever 
in the history of mankind.” 

The Soviet cosmonaut’s space jour- 
ney was acclaimed around the world 
President Kennedy sent congratulations 
calling the feat “an outstanding tech- 
nical achievement.” Prime Minister 
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is Yuri A. Gagarin, 27 (photo above), 


. who 
rocket inte outer space—end retumn safely. 
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HOW IT WAS DONE: Chart follows the history-making mon-in-space shot from 
blast-off to landing. Gagarin’s capsule (inset) made one orbit around the earth. 


Nehru of India called the event “a 
great victory of man over the forces 
of nature.” 

As expected, the Soviets gave great 
emphasis to the propaganda aspects of 
the space flight. Soviet spokesmen 
hailed the achievement as a triumph 
that demonstrated the “superiority” of 
their system over the free world’s 
“Let the capitalist countries,” said Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, “try to catch up with 
our country which has blazed a trail 
into space. 

President Kennedy conceded that it 
would be “some time” before the U.S. 
caught up with the Soviets in develop- 
ing giant rocket boosters to power 
space vehicles. 


U.S. SPACE SPEED-UP? 


Some Americans have urged the U.S. 
to follow the Soviet’s lead and go all 
out for spectacular space feats to gain 
propaganda points. Many scientists, 
however, say it would be unwise for 
the U.S. to abandon its present space 
program which has accumulated valu- 
able scientific data. They also question 
whether a speeded-up space program 
would cut development time for larger 
rocket boosters. 

Since he took office in January, Pres- 
ident Kennedy has increased the U.S. 
space budget to $1,236,000,000—12 per 
cent over last year. But he has indi- 
cated that further increases would be 
unwise and would not bring any sig- 
nificant results. In space, the President 
said, “the advantage is going to be 


with [the Russians] for some time.” 


American scientists are now working 
hard on the Mercury man-in-space proj- 
ect and hope to send an astronaut on 
a short trip into space this spring. But 
an orbital space flight is not expected 
for at least another year. 


Battle in Cuba 


Sea-borne invasion, air attacks, 
and a flurry of sabotage rocked the 
Caribbean island of Cuba. 

Closely coordinating their sorties, 
rebel organizations both inside and out- 
side of Cuba launched an intense effort 
to overthrow the regime of Cuban Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro. The rebels, under 
“provisional president” Dr. Jose Miro 
Cardona, called on all Cubans to join 
the rebellion to put an end to the 
Castro dictatorship and its policy of 
close alliance with Communist nations. 

From the sea, anti-Castro invasion 
forces landed at three scattered locales 
along. Cuba’s deeply-indented coast. 
Castro responded by ordering full mo- 
bilization and taking direct command 
of his military forces. Castro’s forces 
include a 40,000-man army, well 
equipped with Communist-made arms, 
and a militia estimated to be three 
times the size of the army. 

The day before the sea-borne inva- 
sion forces hit the beaches, several 
warplanes bombed and strafed key 
Cuban military bases. Two of the at- 
tacking twin-engine bombers later 
landed at U.S. airfields in Florida. 

The Cubans who piloted the planes 
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said that they had defected from 
Castro’s own air force. They said they 
took off from Cuban air bases and then 
bombed their own bases in a parting 
blast. The U.S, granted political asylum 
to the defectors but, at our press time, 
U.S. immigration officials had not 
divulged their names. 


CASTRO ACCUSES THE U.S. 


Castro, whose running feud with the 
U.S. has grown more bitter each month, 
charged that the pilots were not de- 
fectors but had taken off from the U.S. 
He also charged that the U.S. has been 
equipping and otherwise aiding exile 
groups aiming to overthrow his regime. 
The Cuban Premier challenged the U.S. 
to present the pilots before the United 
Nations for a full investigation. 

Almost as a prelude to invasion, a 
damaging deluge of sabotage has 
plagued Cuba in recent weeks. It 
reached a peak with the gutting of 
Cuba's largest department store, E] En- 
canto, in Havana, the capital. Millions 
of pounds of sugar cane, Cuba's main 
crop, have been burned by saboteurs. 
Small bombs have gone off daily around 
Havana and other cities. Each act of 
sabotage brings new Cuban govern- 
ment tirades against the U.S. 

In Washington, President Kennedy 
said the U.S. had rejected any policy 
of intervention in Cuba. U.S.. officials 
denied that this: country was respon- 
sible for any of the acts of the rebel 
groups or the saboteurs: 

At the same time the. U.S. has 
charged that the pro-Communist gov- 
ernment of Fidel Castro was a threat 
to the entire Western Hemisphere (see 
last week's news review), and the U.S. 
has refused to hinder the rebels in 
their-efforts to topple Castro by any 
means at their command. (See major 
article in our April 12 issue.) 


Note on Laos 


The Soviets finally answered oa 
three-week-old British proposal for 
ending the civil war in the South- 
east Asian kingdom of Laos. 

The British had called for a cease-fire, 
to be followed by a peace conference, 
to settle differences between pro 
Communist Laotian rebels and the anti- 
Communist government of Laos (see 
news review in our April 12 issue.) 

According to a British spokesman, 
the Soviet note rejected the British pro- 
posal but “left the door open” to 
further negotiations. In Washington, 
U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk de- 
scribed the situation in Laos as “dan- 
gerous.” He declared that the Soviet 
note failed to clarify the timing of the 
proposed cease-fire, but that it was be- 
ing studied by the U.S. and its allies. 
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Westward Ho! 


The nation’s center of population 
hes moved westward again—to a 
place near the appropriately-named 
town of Centralia, Illinois. 


Secretary of Commerce ; Luther H. 
Hodges announced that the new center, 
based on the 1960 census, shifted 57 
miles west of the Olney, Illinois, center 
(based on the 1950 census). 

The population center is the point 
through which a straight line can be 
drawn in any direction dividing the na- 
tion’s population in half. As many peo- 
ple would live on one side of the line 
as on the other. 

Because more people live in the east- 
ern half of the nation, the center has al- 
ways been closer to the East Coast than 
the West Coast. But the center has been 
edging westward since the first census 
was taken in 1790. 

The 57-mile jump in 1960 was partly 
due to the addition of Alaska and Ha- 
wail as states. 


Triassic Find 


Three New Jersey high school stu- 
dents made headlines when they un- 
earthed the- fossil of a 175,000,000- 
year-old winged reptile previously 
unknown te science. 

The teen-agers—Alfred Siefker, 17, 
and Joseph Geiler, 16, both of West 
New York, N. J., and Michael Bandrow- 
sky, 16, of Guttenberg, N.J.—made their 
find in an abandoned rock quarry while 
searching for fish fossils. The trio found 
an unusual fossil imbedded in a rock. 
Sensing its importance and realizing 
they hadn’t the experience or equipment 
for cleaning it, they took it to the 
American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City. 

Museum technicians worked for three 
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U.S. population center has shifted from 
Point B te A according to 1960 census. 


months, cleaning away the rock from 
the gossamer-like skeleton. When fin- 
ished, they found a very unusual reptile 
which, as indicated by its fossilized bone 
structure, could glide through the air 
on a ten-inch wing spread. 

Experts estimate that the reptile lived 
175,000,000 years ago, and was the 
first animal with a backbone ever to soar 
through the air. Membrane-like wings 
attached to the rib structure allowed the 
reptile to glide only, not to fly. 

Dr. Edwin H. Colbert, chairman of 
the museum's department of paleontol- 
ogy (the study of life in prehistoric 
geologic times), announced the dis- 
covery. He stressed its importance in 
these words: 

“This reptile is entirely new to the 
Triassic Age (when dinosaurs were just 
beginning their development). They 
came about 15,000,000 years before oth- 
er species of flying reptiles, and 60,000,- 
000 years before the first birds. It rep- 
resents the earliest attempt at aerial 
locomotion.” 

The youthful discoverers—who all 
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Pushbutton Mining 


Miners of the future may dig coal 
without ever going inside the mine. 
How? With a machine 
which digs coal by remote control. 


«The Union Carbide Corporation of 
New York has just received a patent on 
a machine with which it has been ex- 
perimenting for several years. The ma- 
chine, especially adapted to strip (sur- 
face) mines, will dig out coal after the 
regular surface operations have moved 
so far into a hill containing coal that it 
is no longer profitable to remove the 
covering layers of earth and rock. 

The machine bores straight into the 
wall, following a vein of coal, which it 
chops up with four revolving cutters. 
The coal is then sent back on conveyors 
which the machine drags along behind 
it. 

Complete operation is handled by a 
team—usually two men—at a control 
board outside the mine. They are able 
to steer the machine and to follow the 
coal seam by data gathered and sent 
back by electronic sensing devices at- 
tached to the cutters. 

The machine is capable of moving 
1,000 feet into a mountain. When it fin- 
ishes one bore, it backs out and starts 
in another spot. 


Project Ozma Off 


The U.S. hes called off Project 
Ozma, which attempted to establish ro- 
die contact with life on other worlds. 

The announcement was made by Dr 
Otto Struve, director of the National 
Radio Astronomy Laboratory at Green 
Bank, W.Va. “Our receiving equip- 
ment just wasn't strong enough,” Dr 
Struve reported. 

Project Ozma was named after the 
fairy-tale queen of the Land of Oz. It 
sought to detect radio signals from in- 
telligent life on planets that might orbit 
around relatively near stars. 

Radio signals from such planets, trav- 
eling at the speed of light, would have 
taken 10 to 12 years to reach Earth. 
Our reply would have taken another 10 
to 12 years to reach them. 

Added Dr. Struve: “Scientists come 
to Green Bank and ask me when we will 
be trying again. I tell them to come 
back in 100,000 years.” 

Meanwhile, a team of U. S. scientists 
believe they have new evidence that 
there is life on other planets. Scientists 
re-studying the famous Orgueil meteor- 
ite (Which fell in France in 1864) say 
they found a wa:: in carbon-containing 
material that must have been produced 
by a living thing. They also found a 
fatty material similar to cholesterol 
(found in the human blood stream and 
in nerve tissues). 
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S the first rays of dawn break 

across the eastern desert, the Tem- 
ple of Abu Simbel appears majestically 
from the darkness. Thin shafts of sun- 
light slant across the sands and pierce 
the narrow doorway of the Great Tem- 
ple. For a few moments, as the orange 
ball of the sun crosses the horizon, the 
dark inner sanctuary is flooded with 
the morning light 

Then, as the sun rises, the rays grow 
shorter and retreat, leaving the massive 
stone figures in the half darkness they 
have known for three millenia, 

This is the Great Temple of Abu 
Simbel, brooding on the shores of the 
sunflecked Nile in the southern Egyp- 
tian province of Aswan. Carved by 
Egyptian slaves out of a sheer sand- 
stone cliff more than 3,000 years ago, 
Abu Simbel immortalizes the 67-year 
reign of Rameses II, who held the chil- 
’ dren of Israel in bondage. The god-king 
dedicated the great mausoleum to his 
memory when it was completed about 
1250 B.C 

Guarding the entrance to the temple 
are four enthroned gods—massive identi- 
cal statues of the Pharaoh Rameses. 
Dwarfing both worshiper and visitor, 
they tower 65 feet high against the 
sheer stone wall of the Temple. Their 
giant toes are as large as a man. 

But Abu Simb+!--for centuries de- 
fiant of man, desert winds, and the 
flooding Nile—is now threatened with 
doom by water. It may soon be lost 
forever. The four great statues, and the 
temple they guard, stand on land that 
will be submerged by a 300-mile-long 
artificial lake to be created by the 
Aswan High Dam. 

Not only Abu Simbel, but other 
Egyptian sanctuaries are also in danger 
The second most renowned is Philae 
Island, built over centuries by succes- 
sive groups of Egyptians, Greeks, and 











Source: New York Times 
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Great Temple of Abu Simbel, carved out of a cliff more than 3,000 years 
ago, is among Egyptian antiquities threatened by Aswan Dam backwaters. 
Four colossi on the facade, each 67 feet high, represent Rameses Ii. 


The Doomed Temples 
of the Nile 


Romans. It houges treasures of three 
civilizations, including 17 temples and 
monuments. One of the most beautiful 
of these is dedicated to Isis, the cow- 
headed mother goddess of ancient 
Egypt. 

The temples of Philae are already 
submerged almost half of the year by 
water from the present irrigation dam 
at Aswan. But when the first stage of 
the giant Aswan High Dam is com- 
pleted in about four more years, the 
island and its temples are due to vanish 
permanently beneath the man-made 


lake. 


Ins new Aswan Dam—an enormous 
engineering project which will take at 
least 12 years to complete—is being 
built by Egypt with help from the So- 


viet Union (at a cost of more than 
$1,300,000,000). Its purpose: to irri- 
gate millions of acres of sun-parched 
land and to provide vitally needed food 
for Egypt's undernourished millions. 
But to feed her people and develop her 
economy, Egypt finds she must imperil 
some priceless relics of her glorious 
past—and cannot afford the whopping 
costs of an archaeological “rescue 
project.” 

In an effort to save this cultural heri- 
tage, however, Egypt and the neighbor- 
ing Sudan (whose antiquities are also 
threatened by the dam) appealed a 
few years ago for help to the United 
Nations’ Educational, Scientific, and 


Cultural Organization. UNESCO, in 
turn, formed an international team of 
experts to make a survey of the area 
and determine which relics could be 
saved. 

The UNESCO team came up recent- 
ly with a plan to save Abu Simbel that 
many historians and archaeologists 
found breathtaking in its boldness. The 
idea, worked out by an Italian engi- 
neering firm, is to raise the 400,000-ton 
mass of rock 186 feet into the air where 
it would be above the level of the new 
lake. This feat would be comparable to 
lifting eight Washington Monuments 
the height of a 16-story building! 

The plan calls for a team of more 
than 1,000 workers to chop the Tem- 
ple—which is 124 feet wide and extends 
180 feet into the cliff—out of the moun- 
tainside. After the temple is sawed 
loose from the sides and the bottom, a 
huge mass of rock nearly the size of 
a football field would be removed from 
above it. Then a system of hydraulic 
jacks would raise the temple into the 
air, 

The Italian engineers estimate this 
massive project would take six years 
and cost $60,000,000. Even at that 
price it is considered cheaper than an 
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alternate French plan to build another 
dam around Abu Simbel. 

Since neither Egypt nor the Sudan, 
both hard-pressed to meet their own 
bills, can afford such a_ project, 
UNESCO has appealed to other gov- 
ernments, to private institutions, and to 
wealthy individuals for help. 

“Only a few years remain,” says a 
UNESCO official, “before part of the 
cultural heritage of mankind will be 
lost forever.” 


i. a dramatic offer to save some of 
the priceless Nile monuments, President 
Kennedy recently asked Congress for 
$10,000,000. This sum would pay the 
cost of building protective dams to 
save al] the temples on the island of 
Philae (known as the “Pearl of Egypt”), 
as well as several other important tem- 
ples in Egypt and the Sudan. The pro- 
posed funds would come out of already 
ivailable Egyptian currency which has 
accumulated as a result of U. S. mutual 
aid assistance. 

Meanwhile, President Kennedy has 
deferred U. S. participation in the plan 
to save Abu Simbel until the engineer- 
ing problems of preserving the temple 
are fully studied. 

President Kennedy’s offer gives new 
hope that the greatest of the majestic 
temples of the Upper Nile can still be 
saved. But time is fast running short. 
And there are yet unexplored sites, at 
which archeologists are working full 
time in a race with the clock. 

To encourage other nations to help 
save the treasures of the Nile, Egypt 
ind the Sudan are allowing foreign 
scholars to take home half of the an- 
tiquities they unearth in the unexplored 
sites. This will allow those nations fur- 
nishing aid to acquire outstanding 
treasures of ancient Egyptian art. 

President Kennedy echoed the feel- 
ings of historians and art lovers every- 
where when he asked the U. S. to par- 
ticipate in “an international effort which 
has captured the imagination and sym- 
pathy of people throughout the world. 
By thus contributing to the preservation 
of past civilizations, we will strengthen 
and enrich our own.” 
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Behind Eichmann Trial 
(Continued from page 15) 


on the criminal that is the main thing— 
no penalty can measure up to 
magnitude of the offenses—but the full 
exposure of the Nazi regime's atrocious 
crimes against our people.” 

Last year’s rash of swastika scrawl- 
ings and anti-Semitic incidents in sev- 
eral nations—including the U. S.—have 
reminded many that the full horror of 
the Nazi era may have been forgotten 
or obscured. Most present-day German 
textbooks, for example, skip quickly 
over the Nazi crimes and some older 
teachers are said to be not eager to 
elaborate on them for fear their stu- 
dents will ask: “And what did you 
do to stop it?” 

It is also widely charged that some 
former Nazis, who either served or 
escaped prison terms after the war, 
have managed to work their way back 
into responsible positions in West Ger- 
many. “There is no denying,” wrote 
New York Times correspondents Sydney 
and Flora Gruson recently, “that former 
Nazis are more or less everywhere in 
[West Germany] public life.” 

Both Israel and West Germany— 
which have carefully sought to build 
friendly relations during the past dec- 
ade—are eager to prevent an eruption 
of anti-German prejudice in the wake 
of the Eichmann trial. On the eve of 
the trial last week, German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer stated: 

“After the collapse of Germany al] 
who began work for the reconstruction 
of Germany . . . were filled with shame 
because now for the first time we, 
the German people, became conscious 
of the horrible ways of Nazism. We 
were filled with concern because we 
asked ourselves how it would be pos- 
sible to remove this poison from the 
feelings, from the souls of broad sec- 
tions of the German people. . . . In 
1952 we offered the young state of 
Israel our help . . . Our worries were 
not as justified as we feared. Nazism 
no longer exists among the German 
people.” 

In an effort to reassure the world 
that Germany today is not the Germany 
of 20 years ago, the West German 
government recently renewed efforts to 
unearth and prosecute still missing Nazi 
war criminals. And Israeli Prime Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion has gone out 
of his way to point out that today's 
Germany is not the same as Hitler's 
Third Reich. 


Sos people go so far as to argue 
that the Eichmann trial is a mistake— 
that the weight of the evidence plus 
the admissions of Eichmann in his own 
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memoirs have already settled the ques- 
tion of Eichmann’s guilt. The trial, 
they say, will therefore merely reopen 
old wounds for both Jews and Ger- 
mans. It will, these people say, undo 
some of the constructive efforts by both 
peoples since 1945 to build new : lives 
and new relationships. 

Others take a different view. They 
say that although many people have 
tried to draw a curtain over the past 
and forget about the Nazi era, the 
Eichmann trial will present the average 
person with a staggering account of 
what Germany was under Adolf Hitler. 

“We will be spared nothing,” said 
a writer in Die Zeit, West Germany's 
leading periodical. “We want our hid- 
eous past to be forgotten and we trem- 
ble at the thought that the Eichmann 
trial—16 years after the collapse of the 
Third Reich—will bring humiliation to 
all of us. No one needs to identify 
himself with Eichmann, but nobody 
can deny that what Eichmann did took 
place in Germany and was done under 
a system that was created by Germans 
and applauded by them for a long 
time.” 

The trial of Adolf Eichmann is serv- 
ing as a reminder to people all over 
the world of one of history's darkest 
moments—when crimes were committed 
against a whole people because of their 
race or religion or beliefs. It is an 
example to all—those who let it happen 
and those who even today do not want 
to think about it—that the failure to 
fight injustice actively can lead to a 
fateful conspiracy with evil. Much more 
is clearly on trial than one man’s fate— 
or even one man’s culpability for crimes 
in which many men were involved. 

But, as the New York Herald Tribune 
declared editorially last week: “This 
is not to say that what happens to 
Eichmann himself is not important. 
Justice is always important, and as men 
act as individuals, so must they be 
judged as individuals and, when re- 
quired, meet their retribution as in- 
dividuals. . . . 

“But to others, the Eichmann trial, 
placing in perspective and in focus 
those horrors of 20 years ago, can per- 
haps bring illumination not only into 
a page of history but into a sickness of 
mind and soul that once afflicted man- 
kind, and whose germs may still lurk 
beneath the surface. 

“And perhaps, too, it can bring « 
new generation, no less than an old, 
to grips with the tormenting question 
of whether it is enough for a man to 
say that he only carried out orders, 
that he did not look beyond his own 
little sphere, that he turned away, that 
he did not know, that he did not want 
to know...” 

Indeed, more than Adolf Eichmann 


is on trial in Israel. 











... with an Olympia Precision Portable— 
the world’s finest quality-built portable. 
Ideal for college or career, an Olympia 
Portable makes a great graduation gift 
for the guy or gal who’s really “going 
places”! A breeze to operate, it comes 
fully-equipped with more advanced 
and worthwhile typing features than 
any other portable. There’s even con- 
venient half-spacing—ideal for ruled 
index cards, equations and tabula- 
tions, Distinctive type styles and 


handsome color options, too. Comes 


complete with handy carrying case. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


-++it’s a good way to let your folks know why 
an Olympia Precision Portable would make 
such a fine and useful graduation gift. 

OLYMPIA DIVISION 

Dept. SS-G, Inter-Continental Trading Corp. 

90 West Street, New York 6, New York 


Please send me your booklet “10 Good Reasons 
Why I Should Have An Olympia Portable Type. 
writer for Graduation”. 
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1. ECONOMIC GROWTH 


On the line to the left-of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question 

a. The gross national product of a 

nation in a single year is the 
l. total of tax revenues 
2. total of tax revenues plus the 
national debt 
3. total of incomes of 
people 
4. total value of all the goods 
and services produced 
5. none of these. 
The gross national product of 
the United States in 1960 was 
about 
1. $5,000,000 
2. $5,000,000,000 
3. $50,000,000,000 
4. $500,000,000,000 
5 none of these 
The economic growth rate of the 
United States in the period 1959- 
1960 is estimated at about 
1. 2 per cent 3. 7 per cent 
2.5 percent 4. 10 per cent 
5. none of these 
. Since 1950 the economic growth 
rate of the U. S. has 

1. declined 

2. remained the same 

3. increased 

. not been calculated 

none of these 
_ Which of the follow ing countries 
had the lowest economic growth 
rate in 1959, according to Presi- 
dent Kennedy? 

. West Germany 

2. United States 

3. Russia 

. Mexico 

Italy 


all the 


i. EICHMANN TRIAL 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following developments in 
the order in which they occurred. 
__a. Hitler becomes German chancel- 

lor 
b. Outbreak of World War II 
__c, Treaty of Versailles 
__d. Nuremburg trials 


B. Multiple Choice 

__a. Who is paying the cost of Eich- 
mann’s defense? 
1. Israel 
2. West Germany 


. The period 


3. Eichmann and his family 

4. the Committee for Defense 
of Eichmann 

5. none of these 


. In which of the following coun- 


tries was. Eichmann found im- 
mediately prior to his return to 
Israel? 

1. Argentina 

2. Brazil 

3. Spain 

4. the United States 

5. none of these 

of parliamentary 
government in Germany follow- 
ing World War I was known as 
the 

1. Versailles government 

2. Third Reich 

3. Weimar Republic 

4. Hindenberg government 

5. none of these 


. The term genocide means 


1. imprisonment of innocent 
people 

2. making a scapegoat of people 

3. propaganda 

4. extermination of a whole peo- 
ple or race 

5. none of these 


. All of the following places were 


the location of a concentration 
camp under Nazi control except 
1. Auschwitz 

2. Dachau 

8. Buchenwald 
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4. Bergen-Belsen 

5. Baden-Baden 

Eichmann has been charged with 

all the following acts, except 

1. intent to destroy the Jewish 
people 

2. crimes of enslavement 

3. deportation of Jews and other 
anti-Nazis 

. refusal to stand tria! for his 
crimes 

5. torture of Jews 

The number of Jews murdered 

by the Nazis was about 

1. 5,000 

2. 26,000 

3. 3,500,000 

4. 6,000,000 

5. none of these 


iil. READING A CHART 
On the line to the left of each of 


- the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, 
“NS” 


an “F” if it is false, and 
if there is not sufficient informa- 


tion in the chart on which to base a 


conclusion 


wae 


eC. 


High school graduates, on the 
average, earn more than drop- 
outs because they are better 
qualified for further education 
or on-the-job training. 


. 15 per cent of the male dropouts 


earned less than $40 a week. 
Only 2 per cent of the female 
dropouts earned more than $80 
a week, 


. The majority of male graduates 


earned less than $50 a week. 


. In each of the salary ranges 


given in the chart, graduates 
were a greater percentage of the 
total than dropouts. 





WEEKLY EARNINGS OF GRADUATES AND DROPOUTS 
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o@ U. §. Department of Labor Survey in 1957 of 
h schoo! or dropped out during period 1992-1957. 
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GRADUATION 
GIFT YEARBOOK 


[n the exciting whirl of Gradvation, gifts — 
for now and the future — play an important 
role. Whether solely for fun or to serve a more 
serious purpose, they should be chosen wisely. 
Here then, on these pages, is Scholastic Maga- 
zines Yearbook of Graduation Gift suggestions 
to help you in selecting your most wanted 


presents. 


C25 MOST POPULAR GN 


Whether you dig cool jazz or prefer 
the classics, gifts of your favorite 
records are sure to be popular with 
you. And to make those records really 
sing—what could be greater than the 
very latest in hi-fi equipment or a 
stereo portable! While you're in the 
listening mood, how about a brand-new 
radio to bring you music, drama, news, 
whenever you want it. A table model, 
Standard portable, or one of those 
compact, new transistors will enter- 
tain you and your friends at the beach, 
parties, and picnics, A portable TV set 
—one of the extra-thin, lightweight 
models — will add even more to your 
enjoyment. And if you “hate to get up 
in the morning,” you can wake up 
gently to the strains of music from a 
handsome clock-radio! 


Perhaps you want to make music as 
well as listen to it. Like to toot a sax, 
beat a bass drum for the college band, 
or play the bassoon in the local orches- 


tra society? Then a musical instrument 
is for you! It will sound the right notes 
for many pleasant hours—for yourself 
and others! 


Your “most popular” list would hardly 
be complete without your favorite 
sports. If you've had an eye on some 
great new sports equipment, now’s the 
time to get that tennis racquet, a set 
of golf clubs, a bowling ball . . . or a 
new rifle, fishing gear, or a complete 
skin diving rig! Are you a winter sports 
fan? Then ice skates or skis are likely 
to be your top choice. Sports acces- 
sories are going to come in handy, too 
— tennis and golf balls, a smart golf 
or bowling bag, or a season’s supply 
of ammunition. 


Scholastic Advertisers: V-M Phonographs, 
Webcor, Zenith; Buescher Band Instruments, 
Hohner, Selmer; Keds, Louisville Slugger, 
MacGregor, Rawlings, Remington Arms, Sav- 
age, Spalding, Wilson. 
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The crude works of an all-metal watch The fine jeweled movement of a Bulova 


If you know someone who is planning to give you a watch, be sure he (or she) sees this message! 


HOW TO BUY A WATCH TODAY 


If you are among the 20-million Americans who will buy a 





watch this year, you may be interested in the following facts. 





Today you may choose from two kinds of watches—one with 
all-metal works and one with a jeweled movement. 


1. The works of the all-metal watch.( Shown on the lejt) 
Though this watch may look good on the outside, you can’t 
be sure of its accuracy, even when it’s brand new! What's more, 
when we asked former owners of this type of watch to tell us 
their experiences, a high proportion reported that their watches 
had completely broken down in less than a year! 


The reasons for this inaccuracy and short life are obvious. To 
save costs, the works are, for the most part, stamped from sheet 
metal. The parts are rougher and cruder, and, instead of using 
jewels for bearings, the makers place metal against metal. 


2. Contrast it with a fine jeweled Bulova movement 
(Shown at the right) Each of the 120 parts is precision 
machined. Every bearing runs in a tiny, perfect jeweled collar 
—with 17 jewels in the most inexpensive Bulova. These jewels 
are more than twice as hard as the toughest steel, assuring you 
long, accurate life. In addition, Bulova parts undergo more 
than 800 inspections and each movement must pass 5 different 
“time tests” before it is approved. 


3. What about costs? If you consider that the all-metal watch 
will keep time (however inaccurate!) for less than 2 years, 
the cost comes to more than $7.50 a year. A 17-jewel Bulova, 
however, is built to keep time accurately for 10 years or more, 
and the cost per year can be as little as $5. That includes clean- 
ings and lubrications, too! And rermember—when you buy a 
Bulova, you get a truly fine jeweled watch you can wear or 
give with honest pride. 


FOR THE BEST BUY ANYWHERE SEE YOUR BULOVA JEWELER 
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CCEZé BEST LOOKING GW 


The “best looking” gal or guy around 
campus and town is the “best 
groomed” one, too! What better way 
to put your best looks forward in coi- 
lege, social, or business life than by 
having a complete supply of grooming 
aids! You men have some mighty 
smooth shaving and hair preparations 
to choose from. And, fellows and gals, 
you'll be extra-smooth all the time with 
your own razor—either a smart safety 
model, or one of the newest electric 
shavers. A razor is something of your 
own you'll need whether at home, away 
at school, or in the Army. Electric shav- 
ers for the girls come in a variety of 
attractive colors. And, glamour gals, 
there are beautiful new lipstick shades 
in lovely cases, compacts, perfumes 
and colognes to boost your beauty 
rating! Sets of skin care items, soaps, 
shampoos, are among the many other 
grooming items that will help send 
your personality score soaring! 


How are your “good looks” from head 
to toe? To get top rating, you'll want 
to be dressed right for every occasion. 
Smart clothes are an‘ asset both in 
business and at college .. . so let 
Graduation Day start you on a new 
wardrobe. For the college-bound gal, 
sweaters and skirts; smart wool 
dresses will rate with the smart sec- 
retary (and boss!). The young man- 
graduate will welcome a good-looking 
business suit, extra slacks, or a new 
sports jacket—and the right accesso- 
ries to give you a “dress right” appear- 
ance: handsome shirts — dress and 
sport models — ties, socks, hats, and 
shoes. Good shoes are the mark of the 
truly well-dressed young man... and 
there are so many smart new styles 
to choose from. 


Scholastic Advertisers: Breck, Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc, Dorothy Gray, Halo, Schick 
Safety Razor; Toni, Vaseline, Wildroot; 
American Institute of Men's and Boys’ Wear, 
Brown Shoes, DuPont Fibers, Thom McAn. 
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CCEA BEST ALL AROUND GRD 


For all-year best, a new watch is sure 
to win top votes from you! The boys 
might select handsome shock-resist- 
ant, waterproof, or calendar watches 

.. and the girls have many beautiful 
new 1961 styles for their choices. A 
Graduation watch is such a “timely” 
gift to mark the start of your new 
life. Attractive jewelry will be a delight 
to receive: cuff links and tie pins for 
the boys, a charm bracelet for the girls 
to mark each important event. Or, 
Graduation Day may bring you that 
most precious gift of all: a treasured- 
forever diamond ring! 


Hold it! Click! You've captured another 
wonderful moment of your life with 
your brand-new camera —in cap and 
gown on Graduation Day, with your 
“steady” this summer at the beach. 
How about a projector for those color 
shots? If you're a real “camera fiend,” 
be sure to put in a bid for your dark 


room needs. And don't forget extra 
film and flashbulbs. 


A needed and welcome year ‘rounder 
is a good fountain pen. It's a tradi- 
tional Graduation Gift — and so useful! 
For school, business, social notes, 
you'll be glad to have a fine pen — 
handsome to look at, and with a point 
just suited to your own writing needs. 


Every day of the year, good books are f 


wonderful companions. Whether you 
like adventure, biography, art, novels, 
books on your favorite subjects will 
bring you hours upon hours of pleas- 
ure. Now's the time, too, to get the 
dictionary, encyclopaedia set, or other 
reference works you'll need to build 
your own personal library. 


Scholastic Advertisers: Belforte Watches, 
Bulova, Hamilton, Keepsake; Ansco, Beseler 
Enlargers, Eastman Kodak, General Electric 
Flashbulbs; Esterbrook, Sheaffer, Wearever; 
Teen Age Book Club. 
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Thanks to Monasch’s 12 extra features, you can zip through just about every kind of typing your studies demand. You'll do 
more school work with less effort, so your marks can take a permanent turn for the better. And Monarch’s precision lets you 
turn out the most beautiful, crisp printwork this side of an office machine, too! Have your dealer show you Monarch by Remington 


Hurry! Sweepstakes closes midnight, July 15, 1961! Sweepstakes not applicable outside continental U.S. or where prohibited by state law 
Remington Portable Typewriter Division Sperry Rand Corporation 





CFS TOP HONORS ‘GN 


What will get “top honors” from you? 
Certainly a handsome set of luggage 
will — complete with your initials to 
make it personally yours. Smart lug- 
gage will be ideal for college, for an 
on-the-road job, or for weekend trips. 
It's a gift you'll use and use! 


A telephone of your own may ring just 
the right bell for you! Think of the 
convenience of a phone in your room 

and a telephone directory listing in 
your name! You'll say “goodbye” to 
family phone feuds — and “hello” to 
wonderful privacy! You can have your 
phone in color, too, to match the decor 
of your room. And, if you're extra 
lucky, your gift may include several 
months of local service. 


Would you like to win “top honors” on 
the “best dressed’ list, girls? You can, 
if you have a handy, easy-to-use sew- 
ing machine. How wonderful it will be 
to have all the pretty clothes you want, 


in the very latest styles, at a fraction 
of their cost! Everyone will want to 
know your fashion secret! A sewing 
machine will be one of your most 
treasured possessions for years to 
come. 


Out in front, the most appealing of all 
gifts — is an automobile. Whether it’s 
a sleek convertible, one of the new, 
economical compact cars, or that 
handsome, second-hand model you've 
had your eye on... . it will be a very 
proud possession, and a distinct asset 
to your social life. Perhaps you already 
have your own special “car fund” of 
money you've earned and saved. Then 
Graduation Day can bring the final — 
and most important — contribution to 
your savings, to make your dream of 
owning a car come true! 


Scholastic Advertisers: Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem; Singer; Chevrolet, Chrysler, Cushman, 
Ford, General Motors, Harley-Davidson. 
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What can help you get ahead in college 
and the business world? A typewriter 
can! When you have your own, you'll 
find out how speedy and convenient it 
is to accomplish all of your writing — 
from term papers to pen-pal letters. 
It’s So easy to learn how to type, too! 
There are many attractive new porta- 
bles to choose from: so lightweight, 
and in a variety of smart colors! 


A look into the future means marriage 
for most of you. For the girls espe- 
cially, it’s likely to be in the very near 
future. Chances are, you've. started 
your hope chest of lovely things you'll 
want to have in your own home. For 
Graduation, you can choose your favor- 
ite patterns of beautiful sterling and 
fine china — or add place settings to 
those you've already chosen. Sparkling 
glassware and lovely linens are other 
items of “gracious living” you'll want 
to select to keep throughout the years. 


A successful future means planning 
for it financially, too. A gift check at 
Graduation time can unlock the door 
to the things you most desire. It’s the 
sort of gift that can be made to work 


for you. Your own savings account, or | 


an investment in your name — in life 
insurance, U. S. Savings Bonds, or in 
stock — will make your money grow 
and bring you the important things you 
want throughout life. (if you're lucky 
enough to be heading for college, it 
may be because of just such wise fi- 
nancial planning by your parents.) A 
share 6f stock is your share in the 


ch 


growth of American industry; a Gov- 


ernment bond is your faith in the 
growth of your country. An investment 
gift will help make your future a 
brighter, happier one. 


Scholastic Advertisers: Olympia, Remington 
Rand, Royal, Smith-Corona;’ Equitable Life 
Assurance, New York Life. 
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AP Wirepheto 


Boston Red Sox batting coach Ted Williams, left, one of the greatest baseball 
hitters of all-time, shows sensational rookie Carl Yastrzemski the proper way 


to grip his bat 


gm, TEAMS must live right or be 
just plain lucky. They always seem 
to be coming up with a “bell-weather” 

a big hitter who can carry the offense. 

The Yankees are, of course, the prize 
example. They've had a “big man” for 
40 years! They started with the one 
ind only Babe Ruth. When he faded, 
there was Lou Gehrig. When Gehrig 
went, there was Joe DiMaggio. And 
when DiMag’ faded, there was Mickey 
Mantle. 

Now take the Boston Red Sox. For 
20 years, their big bat was Ted Wil- 
liams, the greatest hitter of our time. 
When Ted announced he was quitting, 
the Sox fans blubbered in their pro- 
grams: “There'll never be another like 
him. The Sox is dead.” 

That was last October. Nobody in 
Boston is weeping any more. The gry is, 
“The King is dead! Long live the King!” 
That new king is a slim 21-year-old kid 
named Carl Yastrzemski (pronounced 
Yuh-strem-skee). Of course’ it’s too 
early to tell, but he looks like a real 
great one. 

Ted Williams himself says: “Yastr- 
zemski is going to make the Boston 


The Sox are grooming Yastrzemski to replace Williams. 


fans forget about me (impossible!) and 
everybody else. He has everything. 
He’s eager to learn, and you don't have 
to tel] him anything more than once. 
He'll lead the League in hitting in a 
year or two.” 

Praise from Williams is like praise 
from Caesar. But Ted is only echoing 
all the experts. Everyone agrees Yastr- 
zemski is the best-looking rookie to 
come up since Mickey Mantle. 

The smooth, lefty clouter was signed 
only two years ago. The Sox sent him 
to Raleigh in the Class B Carolina 
League, and Carl came through like 
Sheriff Matt Dillon. Get this: In his 
very first year in organized ball, he led 
the League in batting with .377, in- 
cluding 15 homers and 100 runs-batted- 
in! 

So, last year, the Sox promoted him 
to Minneapolis in the fast Triple-A 
American Association. And Carl came 
up with another fabulous season, swat- 
ting .339—second-best mark in the 


@ League. That quickly moved him up 


to the varsity. 
Who is this Carl Yastrzemski? Where 
does he come from? Who spotted him? 


I can give you the real inside story, 
thanks to one of Scholastic Magazines’ 
new advertising managers—-Ed McCar- 
rick. Before coming to us, Ed was chief 
New England scout for the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. In fact, he still works part-time 
for the world’s champions. He's one of 
the shrewdest talent judges in the busi- 
ness 


The Inside Story 


i'll let Ed tell the rest of the story: 

“I first heard of Carl Yastrzemski in 
1956. I was talking ‘shop’ with a 
Giants’ scout, and he casually men- 
tioned a ‘good-looking’ young hitter 
whom he had just seen on the Island 
(Long Island, New York). I mentally 
marked the boy—it was Yastrzemski— 
as a ‘follow,’ a high school kid worth 
following. 

“A couple of weeks later I dropped 
in on Bridgehampton High to see the 
kid in action. I liked him right off. He 
had a beautiful swing and that very 
rare quality called a ‘quick bat.’ He 
could wait until the last split second to 
lash through with the bat. If you've 
ever seen hitters like Ted Williams, 
Stan Musial, and Hank Aaron, you'll 
know what I mean. 

“That was terrific for a high school 
hitter. Most kids roll over and die when 
a pitcher begins to ‘spin the ball 
(throw curves). When you see a boy 
waiting until the last split second and 
hitting both the curve and the fast ball, 
you know you have semething special 

“I also liked Carl in the field. He was 
playing shortstop at the time and 
showed good hands, agility, and speed. 
The only question mark was his throw- 
ing arm. It was good enough for high 
school or semi-pro ball, but it was “bor- 
der-line’ from a pro standpoitit. 

“So I filed a report with the ‘Pirates. 
I said that Yastrzemski had definite big 
league potential, that he had a chance 
to become an outstanding hitter. He 
might not make it at shortstop, but he 
certainly could play somewhere in the 
infield or outfield. I also added a note 
that when the time came to sign him, 
his ‘market’ (bonus) would be any- 
where from 80 to 100 thousand dollars 

“I continued following Carl that 
summer. He played on a semi-pro team 
called the Lake Ronkonkoma Cardinals. 
Carl played short and batted No. 3. His 
father played third base and batted 
No. 4! 

“I'd like to say something about his 
dad. He was a potato farmer, a fine 
gentleman, and a heck of a ball player 
He was 42 or 43 when I first saw him 
play, and couldn't’ run or throw any 
more. But he had those good hands and 
could really hit. At one time he certain- 
ly must have heen a big league pros- 
pect. 

(Continued on page 33) 





Nellie Fox asks: Ae 
CHECK YOUR 
“Are you ready for STANDING HERE 


a Major League Glove?” | ssa=.—— 


least 3 times a week? 








Do you play same 
position regularly? 





Are you a member of 
an organized team? 





Would you like a major 
league career? 





Would a big league glove 
give you confidence? 











If you checked “YES” to 3 or more ques- 
tions, then you are ready for a major 
league glove. 
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NELLIE FOX MODEL A2900 AL KALINE MODEL A23830 
Snap-Action palm, ball Professional style with 
scooping Triple-Lock web Lock-Tite web, Grip-Tite 
and adjustable Hold-Tite pocket. Leather lined. Ad- 
wrist strap. Leather lined. justable wrist strap. 
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THE SAME GLOVE BIG LEAGUERS PLAY TO WIN WITH 


WEAR. Full size professional model of i 
finest glove leather gives you complete * 
control. Snap-Action design traps ball ' 
with no rebound. Triple-Lock web adds 


inches more reach. her lined. 
ches mo ach. Leat lined Witson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
Nellie Fox and Al Kaline are-members of the famous 


Wilson Advisory Sta (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





Boy dates Girl 








By GAY HEAD 


Love and marriage, 

Love and marriage 

Go together like a horse and car- 
riage. ... 


And you can't have one without 
the other. Or so it seems, until par- 
ents, Uncle Sam, and diplomas put 
up road blocks. Why don’t people 
understand that marriage is the big- 
gest thing that can happen to a person 
and that nothing should be allowed 
to stand in the way of true love? 

That's just it. Parents do under- 
stand. So do school principals, and, 
believe it or not, Uncle Sam. If it's 
such an important step, then. it's 
worth giving a lot of hard thought 
to. It’s also worth waiting for. 


Q. I'm a senior in high school and 
I've been dating a girl who's a junior. 
We love each other very much and have 
discussed getting married. Our folks 
think it’s fine, but they want us both to 
go on to college. Jilland 1 want to finish 
our education, but we don’t want to lose 
one another. What can we do? 


A. The wonderful thing about love, 
true love, is that it’s practically inde- 
structible. It doesn’t die because you 
and Jill won't be able to see one another 
six days a week and call each other 
twice on Sundays. Of course there are 
limits; no one denies it. If you were to 
disappear into the dense Amazon jungle 
for the next ten years, it wouldn't be 
natural for you to expect Jill to be wait- 
ing when you returned. But you aren’t 
going to disappear, not for longer than 
the time it takes to go from the opening 
of college in September to your. first 
vacation at home. Letters, the anticipa- 
tion of the trips home to see Jill, and 
the weekend when she'll come to school 
for the Freshman Prom will make sepa- 
ration seem much less ominous than it 
does now. 

When people caution you about an 
early marriage and urge you to finish 
your education, they aren't doubting 
that you and jill sincerely love each 
other. They hope, though, that you will 


start wedded life on a firm basis and 
give yourselves the chance to launch 
your marriage in the best possible way. 
Your parents aren't anticipating prob- 
lems for you, but they are looking at 
the responsibilities of marriage, wanting 
you to be well equipped to handle them. 
Time invested in your education and 
your growing maturity will reap impor- 
tant dividends in a stronger, deeper re- 
lationship for you and jill. And when 
you have your doubts, remember what 
experts in human relations have found: 
The longer you love a person, the more 
difficult it is to stop loving. 


Q. My boy friend thinks we should 
become engaged, even though I'm only 
a sophomore. Do you think two years is 
too long to be engaged? 

A. What do you think? Are you ready 
to give up dating all other boys? Are 
you willing to spend two years planning 
a wedding? Are you willing to say now 
that this person means more to you than 
all other human beings and will con- 
tinue to for the rest of your life? If you 
can say yes to these questions, the 
chances are that either you've grown 
up much too fast or you're kidding 
yourself. 

When two people become engaged, 
it means that there is no doubt in either 
of their minds that this is the right 
thing, and that the wedding date has 
been set, even if not announced. They 
are ready to start planning their life to- 
gether, down to the last detail, and feel 
that they are capable of facing the less 
romantic aspects of marriage like insur- 
ance, dining room tables, and complete 
responsibility for themselves, each other, 
and their children. An engagement pe- 


riod is not a time for finding out whether: 


you like each other well enough to get 
married. It’s a time for making prepara- 
tions together for your marriage and 
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“Your salary would be enough for me 
if | didn’t have to feed you, tool” 


your life together—living arrangements, 
etc. 

At your age, you can’t be sure what 
the right life for you is. You can’t be 
sure your boy friend is the kind of fel- 
low you ought to marry. You can't even 
be sure what you yourself are like. So 
rather than discover after being engaged 
a year that this marriage wouldn't be 
right, wait at least a year to become 
engaged. If you're still convinced then, 
you can start planning the remaining 
four fifths of your life. 


Q. My fiance took back his ring be- 
cause he heard I'd dated other boys 
while he was away at college. This 
wasn't true, but he wouldn't believe me 
How can I make him believe me? 


A. Whose word should mean more to 
Larry than yours? Nobody's. Whose 
word does mean more to Larry than 
yours? The town chattermouth’s? Your 
quick-to-judge friend's? His slow-to- 
sympathize friend's? It doesn’t really 
matter—others’ statements seem more 
believable to him than the explanations 
which you have made. 

The blame for this could belong to 
both of you. If you've fibbed to him in 
the past, and he’s found you out, then 
you are to blame. He has every reason 
to question your denial, no matter how 
true it may be. If Larry's willing to 
trust another person's word before yours, 
then he certainly hasn't the faith in you 
a man should have in his wife. 

No matter who's to blame, your en- 
gagement was still broken because of 
this matter. If your relationship had 
been strong, one report of unfaithful- 
ness wouldn't have shattered it. You'd 
have talked it out, forgiven, and for- 
gotten. Your relationship was obviously 
too wobbly for marriage. Be glad that 
you discovered it before you married 
Larry. 
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Bean-Town Buster 
(Continued from page 30) 


“He later told me that he had been a 
pretty good shortstop, but had been 
offered only $75 a month to turn pro. 
He decided he couldn't afford it. So 
for 20 years he played semi-pro, with 
his son as a teammate in the later years. 

“By the time Carl became a senior 
at Bridgehampton High (1957), more 
scouts were beginning to watch him. 
They bird-dogged him in high school 
and, during the summer, with the semi- 
pro Lake Ronkonkoma Cardinals. 

“I knew Carl a lot better by then, 
and I liked him still more. He had such 
a great love for baseball, such a desire 
to improve. His father told me that 
Carl had been that way ever since he 
got his first glove and bat. 

“Dad Yastrzemski used to hit ground- 
ers to him by the hour. At first Carl 
would squawk whenever his dad hit 
‘em a little too hard. But it wasn’t long 
before he was wearing his dad out beg- 
ging for more and more practice, 

“The big rush really started after 
Cari entered Notre Dame. He had a 
great year with the Fighting Irish fresh- 
men, and al] the scouts came running. 
That summer (1958) he played on two 
teams—the Lake Ronkonkoma Cardi- 
nals and the Dodgers Rookies, a team 
made up of young players in whom 
the Dodgers were interested. Tommy 
Holmes, former National League bat- 
ting champ, managed the Rookies, and 
he also told me that the boy was a real 
hitter, 

“The big league clubs made their 
move that summer. Almost every club 
made a big pitch for Carl. The 'Philtes 
brought him to Shibe Park for a try-out, 
and they loved what they saw. (Carl's 
father worked out with him, and 
whacked a few balls over the fence him- 
self!) Bob Carpenter, the Phillies’ pres> 
dent, personally offered Carl $80,000 
to sign a contract. 

“Dad Yastrzemski politely said—no! 
That was the first time I had ever heard 
of anyone refusing $80,000. Carl's fa- 
ther had such confidence in his son 
that he gambled he could get more. 

“Now, most of the bonus figures re- 
ported in the newspapers are phoney. 
For example, I once signed a pair of 
brothers for $25,000. The papers next 
day reperted that they had signed for 
$100,000! Another young player I 
know of was reported to have signed 
for $65,000. He actually got $25,000. 
The clubs never release the actual fig- 
ures. The, sportswriters just guess at 
them—and bigger figures make bigger 
stories. 

“But Carl Yastrzemski actually got 
$110,000. And the way it looks right 
now, the Red Sox got a bargain.” 

—HeEeRMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





5 easy ways to 


GOOF 


at a party 


Keep him nailed—to the wall, if necessary. 
True, Johnny invited you to the party, but don't hang on 
to him as though you were guarding the crown jewels. 
DO circulate and enjoy yourself, without trying to 

keep tabs on him every second. He'll think you're much 
more fun to date —if you let him enjoy the party, too. 


Trot out a new hairdo—that doesn't. 

Beverly's tousled upsweep looked great—on Beverly. 
So tonight you try it out, too. But the first fast dance tells 
you that when it comes to an upsweep, Beverly's 

curls will—but yours wilt. DO give a new setting a 
trial beforehand — so it won't be a trial at the party. 


Hold a private gossip in public. 

You've got the lowdown on Bill, Susan has the scoop 
on Jane, but the rest of the party doesn’t know 
them and cares even less. Especially that nice lad 
who's beginning to feel as left out as laundry in a 
rainstorm. DO remember the best party talk is like a 
party line phone — everyone can get on the wire. 


Worry about your breath because you 

“forgot” to use Lavoris mouthwash. 

You were so rushed dressing —you skipped even a refreshing 
ten second rinse with Lavoris. Now you'll be mentally 
squirming all evening, wondering if your breath is or isn’t 
(horrors) fresh. DO use Lavoris every time. (It's the 
mouthwash more dentists use.) One quick rinse—your 
mouth and breath feel cleaner, stay fresher for hours! And 
Lavoris has no medicine taste, leaves no medicine breath. 


"hy 


Insist on the 99th playing of 

“Oh Ashtabula." You're mad for this record. 
Everyone else is getting pretty mad, too. 

Besides, that boy is wondering if you're always 

stuck in one groove. DO show consideration for other 
people— join in with their fun, too. Participation 
makes the party— makes you more popular. 


Simple, easy way to goof-proof your breath . . . 
just be sure your mouth is Lavoris-clean! 


No other leading mouthwash like it! Lavoris does more than clean your 
breath for now—it gives you a clean mouth feeling jor hours. That's 
because Lavoris does more than just kill odor-causing germs. As you 
rinse, each tingling drop acts like,a magnet ... picks up and cleanses 
away the tiny odor-causing particles in which germs grow. Your 
mouth feels cleaner, your breath fresher, than eyer before! Every day, 


before you go out — use sparkling red Lavoris Mouthwash. 


PRS. canm GET HOME TO USE A MOUTHWASH? 


PS. canny NEW LAVORIS ORAL SPRAY! 


MORE dentists use 


” New concentrated breath freshener in a handy squeeze Lavoris than any 
bottle. Instant freshness for your breath— anytime, any- other mouthwash— 


where. Fits into pocket or purse — has 250 sprays 


you should, too! 





Economic Growth 
(Continued from page 11) 


“With a really healthy rate of growth,” 
President Kennedy has said, “this coun- 
try can have full employment for all who 
want a job.... With a really healthy 
rate of growth we can afford the best 
schools for our children and the best- 
paid and the best-trained teachers. . . . 
We can talk about economic justice... .” 

Economists who agree with President 
Kennedy say a “healthy” rate of growth 
could be achieved primarily through 
greater investment in the public sector 
of the economy. This means the sector 
which is charged to the care of govern- 
ment. 

Labor economist Leon Keyserling ar- 
gues, for example, that the private (free 
enterprise) sector of the economy has 
already grown beyond. the nation’s 
needs. The steel industry, for example, 
operated at 50-55 per cent of capacity 
through 1960, because of insufficient 
private demand for steel. Auto makers 
have the capacity to produce 9,000,000 
cars this year—but will consider them- 
selves lucky if they can sell 6,000,000. 
Since the private sector has grown be- 
yond our needs in some areas, econo- 
mists such as Keyserling argue that the 
“starved” public sector should lead the 
way in expanding the economy. 


Here is how another economist, John 
Galbraith of Harvard (now U. S. Am- 
bassador to India), states the position in 
his book, The Affluent Society: “The 
family which takes its two-toned mauve 
and cerise, air-conditioned, power- 
steered, and power-braked automobile 
out for a tour, passes through cities that 
are badly paved, made hideous by lit- 
ter, blighted buildings, billboards, and 
posts for wires that should long since 
have been put underground, They pass 
on into a countryside that has been ren- 
dered largely invisible by commercial 
art.... They picnic by « polluted stream 
and go on to spend the night at a park 
which is a menace to public health and 
morals.” 

By stepping up spending in the public 
sector of the economy, Galbraith argues, 
parks, roads, schools, public housing, 
and urban renewal carr all be expanded 
to fulfill the nation’s needs and to stimu- 
late the now sluggish growth rate of our 
economy as a whole. And meanwhile, 
the spectacle of “private opulence” 
amidst “public squalor” could be recti- 
fied. 

There are many economists, of course, 
who would question the validity of such 
a picture. The government, they say, is 
not Santa Claus. For all that the gov- 
ernment spends, the taxpayer must pay 
—either through taxes or through infla- 
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tion, The government in and of itself 
cannot create wealth or make the econ- 
omy grow. Only people can do this, 
through hard work and initiative. This 
is true whether the government be capi- 
talist-free enterprise or socialist. 


V V HATEVER the role of government 
must be, however, it is pretty generally 
agreed that the United States, economi- 
cally, is not growing fast enough to pro- 
vide jobs for our increasing population 
and to utilize the full potential capacity 
of American industry to produce. For 
the first quarter of 1961, in fact, the 
GNP has fallen below last year's rate. 
Where then, do we “grow” from here? 

Most likely, under the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, a compromise solution to 
the problem will be sought. Private en- 
terprise will be encouraged to expand 
by the removal of some government 
curbs on its operation. And government, 
too, will expand its role in the economy, 
with increased federal spending in the 
public sector. 

Whether or not the goal of a five per 
cent annual growth rate will be achieved 
remains to be seen. Certainly, Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev will be among 
those most carefully watching to see 
whether a free economy can success- 
fully do the job. 

















NEW SAVAGE 7. This new 22 automatic han- 
dies long, long rifle and high-speed short cartridges 
interchangeably — without adjustment! Handy clip 
magazine for fast reloading. Monte Carlo stock, 
just like a big game rifle. $39.95 


NEW SAVAGE 6. Same action with tubular maga- 
zine. Fires up to 22 shots without reloading.$45.95 























NEW SAVAGE 4-M. This new bolt-action re 
peater, with clip magazine, handles new 22 magnum 
cartridges, accurate up to 100-125 yards. What a 
gun for varmints and small game! Monte Carlo 
stock. Gold-plated trigger. $39.95 


You just can’t beat these great new Savage 22s for speed, 
accuracy and dependability. Make sure to see them at your 
sporting arms dealer's. Prices subject to change. Slightly 
higher in Canada. For free catalog of Savage, Stevens, 
Fox firearms, write Savage Arms, Westfield 38, Mass. 


®@ Savage. 
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Show of the Week: One of the great 
romantic novels of all time, Charlotte 
Bronte’s Jane Eyre, will be dramatized 
this week on CBS’ Family Classics 
series. This is the story of the young girl 
who becomes a governess in the house 
of Edward Rochester and falls in love 
with the master of the house, only to 
find the path of love complicated by a 
woman locked in the upper floor of the 
great house. Sally Ann Howes plays the 
determined Miss Eyre, with Zachary 
Scott as the brooding Rochester. You'll 
see it on Thursday, April 27. 

> On Wednesday, April 26, CBS’ Arm- 
strong Circle Theater will do a factual 
drama about the state of our civil de- 
fense program. They are calling it 
“Briefing from Room 103.” It drama- 
tizes the problem of shelters from at- 
tack and how people locked into a rela- 
tively small room undergo certain ten- 
sions. The reactions of strangers in such 
a room will be tested. 


> Beginning with this Thursday, April 


27, and every Thursday through the 
summer, CBS will present Summer 
Sports Spectacular as a regular feature. 
This will be an hour show, spotlighting 
some sports activity of the week, It be- 
gins with “Birth of a Baseball Team,” 
the story behind the new Los Angeles 
Angels, one of the two brand-new teams 
in the American League. You'll see how 
the team was formed and follow it 
through its spring training season and 
its first games in actual league compe- 
tition. 

Also on the Thursday schedule is 
ABC's Close-Up!, a documentary series. 
This particular show will follow the 
recent trip to Africa of G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, the State Department undersec- 
retary for African affairs. 
> NBC has two fine music programs 
on the schedule for Friday, April 28. 
One is a special they are calling Young 
at Heart, and it will be a music-and- 
variety salute to the happy spring sea- 
son. are Powell will be the star, as- 
sisted by Art Carney, Casey Stengel 
Steve Lawrence, and Gwen Verdon. 

The other is the regular every-other- 
Friday program, The Bell Telephone 
Hour, which concludes its season with 
this week's telecast. They are doing a 
program called “Encore,” which will in- 
clude taped highlights of six outstand- 
ing presentations made in the past. 
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You'll see Rosemary Clooney, Robert 
Preston, Mahalia Jackson, Marge and 
Gower Champion, concert violinist Isaac 


Stern, and the Ballet Russe de Monte 


Carlo. 
>» Heading the Sunday schedule is CBS 
The Twentieth Century, a fine docu- 
mentary series, This particular show will 
concern itself with the problem of de- 
fense against enemy attack. 


trates on how we are guarded against 
surprise missile attack. It will show you 
the workings and the effectiveness of 
such warning devices and units 
Norad; the Strategic (Air 
Texas towers; early warning lines, and 
radar ships. 

On ABC is this week’s chapter of 
World War II history on the Winston 


Churchill—The Valiant Years series. “Set 


Europe Ablaze” tells about two aspects 
of the war, the underground move- 
ments in the Nazi-occupied nations, and 
the so-called “governments-in-exile” 
which operated in London. 

On NBC this Sunday, Dinah Shore's 
Chevy Show will be a variety presenta- 


tion, and Miss Shore’s guests will be 


jazz pianist Andre Previn, comedienne 
Dorothy Loudon, comedian Joey 
Bishop, and David Rose and his or- 
chestra. 


—Dicx KLEINER 





For The FASTEST, SMOOTHEST SHAVES 
POSSIBLE-—use Rapid-Shave in the morning 


for hours. Try it! 
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SUPER 
SOAKS 


and 


SUPER 


toughest 


Finish off your shave with Palmolive 
After-Shave Lotion... the finish- 
ing touch that means so much. It 
soothes in seconds . . . refreshes 





beard! { 
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Get PALMOLIVE Rapid-Shave 





“Alert: 
Defense in the Missile Age” concen- 


Command; 


Class of ‘61 


(Continued from page 17) 


the 12th National Science Fair-Inter- 
national, to be held May 10-13 in Kan- 
sas City, “the multiplication of student 
science fairs advances like the number 
progressions in mathematics projects 
exhibited at these lively events.” 

What does this all add up to? To 
some it appears that independent teen- 
age thinking plus an awareness of the 
future longer add up to a “do- 
nothing” group of young people—as one 
of the teen stereotypes of the 1950's 
alleged. But does it add up to 1961's 


no 


teens being “do-somethings”? Or is it 
too early to tell for sure? 

The class of 61 admits it wants the 
advantages of material prosperity—but 
many also want something more. While 
they are enjoying their youth, they are 
also looking seriously toward the future, 
a future in which they plan to play a 
part as individuals. 

Many teens are now asking adult 
Americans to scratch below the shin- 
ing, flamboyant surface of the teen 
seen before the neighborhood juke box. 
Might he just not find a worth-while 
“do-something” mind encased within 
the energetic frame? 





Best by a 
country 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON SUPER-10 


There’s fun and pleasure on 
foot of that country mile when you 
cover it with the Harley- Devideon 
Super-10 mares. Fo Pipa 


on every 


ing like the feel of sailing hi 
handsome on the sharp Super-10. 
Perfect ion school, fun with friends, 
or running an errand for Dad. The 
10-cu.-in. i, ongine packs plenty of 
— Easy to e, too! The 16- 
wheel r provides a low 
p> Pa of gravity. Simple foot shift 
and hand clu Tele-Glide® front 
fork and foam-rubber-filled saddle 
iron out the bumps. And don’t forget 
that great Super-10 economy — as 
much as 80 miles to the on. 


coupon for colérful Super-10 toldon 


MOTOR SCOOTER 


if you want a beaut of a 
scooter, here’s the model 
that outruns the field. See 
i at your Harley-Davidson 
dealer. 
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A Guide to the Latest LP Records 


> Albeniz-Arbes: Iberia; Turina: Danzas 
Fantasticas [London CS6194]. Some of 
the most stunning recordings in the 
entire catalog (for 

both performance 

and sound quali-” 
ties) bear the by-line 

of Ernest Ansermet 

and the Suisse Ro- 

mande Orchestra of 

Geneva. But it’s 

been some years 

since anything this 

stunning has come 

forth from even 

Mr. Ansermet’s hand. This is haunting, 
evocative music by two of Spain's finest 
composers—played to perfection and 
magnificently recorded. 


Ansermet 


> Teresa Berganza: 8 Basque Songs; 7 
Airs of Aragon [London OS25116] 
Here is modern Spanish music of a dif- 
ferent order, based on regional folklore 
—sung with zest and feeling by the ex- 
citing young Spanish contralto Teresa 


Berganza. 


> Sylvia Marlowe: Six Americans / Dec- 
ca DL710021]. Whether it be erudition 
or fad (and I don’t intend to get into an 
argument on that point), there is a self- 
styled musical “elite” in the U. S. today 
who think that anything written since 
the harpsichord went out of style is 
automatically inferior to music written 
before. Sylvia Marlowe, one of our top 
harpsichordists, has now messed every- 
one up by recording six works by con- 
temporary Americans (Ben Weber, Vir- 
gil Thomson, Vittorio Rieti, Arthur Ber- 
ger, John Lessard, and Harold Shapero) 
—works with some unorthodox, new 
ideas for an old instrument. The Rieti 
and Lessard are especially appealing. 


> Richter Plays Beethoven “Appassion- 
ta” [RCA Victor LSC2545]. Before 
winding up his sensational U. S. tour a 
few months ago, the Soviet pianist 
Richter made several American record- 
ings which are certain to be talked 
about for years. In this one he offers 
two contrasting Beethoven sonatas—the 
exciting “Appassionata” and the more 
elusive “Funeral March.” His perform- 
ances leave no doubt that he deserves 
that much abused description: great! 


> Zara Dolukhanova Recital /[Artia 
ALP 169]. Another fine Soviet musician 
who made a highly-acclaimed U. S. 


tour recently, Mme. Dolukhanova has 
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an uncommonly rich mezzo-soprano 
voice and an uncommonly well-de- 
veloped sense of Western classical 
style. For this LP, recorded in the 
USSR, she offers a splendid program 
of 17th- and 18th-century songs (with 
orchestra) by Pergolesi, Stradella, Gior- 
dani, Handel, Bach, and others. 


> Copland: The Second Hurricane 
[Columbia MS6181]. Subtitled “a play 
opera for high school performance,” 
this short work tells about six high 
school students who seek to be heroes 
in a hurricane rescue operation. Writ- 
ten in 1936, the libretto has a some- 
what naive “leftist” tinge typical of 
much “depression era” art (the theme 
is “collective” heroism)—but Copland’s 
music wears well, especially in its 
more lyric moments and in one jazzy 
section in Act Il. Leonard Bernstein, 
who revived the opera last year for his 
[V series, leads a spirited performance 
featuring the New York Philharmonic 
plus the fine chorus and soloists of 
New York City’s High School of Mu- 
sic and Art 


> Sibelius: Symphony No. 2 / Angel 
35891]. Herbert von Karajan seems to 
share with Eugene Ormandy a special 
affinity for the music of Finland's great 
modern Romantic. For this symphony, 
the edge goes to Karajan. Rarely has 


its combination of cool spaciousness 
and impassioned melody sounded so 
well as in this Philharmonia version. 


> Stereo Action {RCA Victor]. Your re- 
action to this new series of big-band 
arrangements of pop standards will de- 
pend on whether you look on stereo 
as a means (depth, definition, etc.) to 
musical enjoyment, or an end in itself 
(gimmicks, etc.). The idea here is to 
keep the sounds constantly popping 
around from speaker to speaker—“the 
sound your eyes can follow” the slogan 
says. Some listeners may end up a bit 
seasick—so successful have the engi- 
neers been! The series includes: Leo 
Addeo's The Music Goes "Round and 
‘Round {LSA2353), Ray Martin's Dy- 
namica {LSA2287], and Marty Gold's 
It's Magic [LSA2290]—but the best of 
them all is Running Wild /LSA2306/ 
with Dick Schory’s sparkling Percus- 
sion and Brass Ensemble. 


> Music from “Checkmate” {Columbia 
CS8391]. Johnny Williams has put to- 
gether 12 themes from his scores for 
the popular TV series Checkmate. It's 
good “telly jazz”—brightly orchestrated, 
brightly played. 


> David Rose Orch.: Theme from Cim- 
arron [MGM E3953]. The title Cimar- 
ron takes about half this LP’s cover— 
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and its theme about five minutes of 
this 40-minute disc! The rest: run-of- 
the-mill David Rose arrangements of 
One Love, Take It Slow Joe, Ca C'est 
Lamour, etc. C’mon now, MGM! 


> Diahann Carroll: Fun Life [Atlantic 
8048]. Make no mistake about it, here 
is one of the best vocalists in America 
today. And this LP comes closest of 
any yet to proving it for Diahann. Al- 
though some of ‘the arrangements are 
hopelessly uninspired, the good ones 
are indeed good—especially Gershwin’s 


wry Blah Blah Blah 


> Helen Humes: Songs I Like to Sing 
[Contemporary M3582]. The enthusi 
asm that’s greeted the end of Helen 
Humes’.dozen years of semi-retirement 
is indicated by the list of first-rate 
musicians who joined her for this ses- 
sion—André Previn, Barney Kessel, 
Shelly Manne, Teddy Edwards, etc. 
Next to Ella Fitzgerald, she’s just 
about the most consistent ballad or 
jazz singer around. 


» Nat King Cole: The Touch of Your 
Lips [Capitol SW1574]. Nat's in a fine, 
dreamy, romantic mood for.the 12 
tracks on this disc (You're Mine You, 
Illusion, Lights Out, Only Forever, etc.) 
—with good backing from Ralph Car- 
michael’s orchestra. 


~—R. H. 





IS ONE OF THESE IN YOUR 
FUTURE ? ust tor 2 moment. took with @ very personal 


eye at the challenging tools of the pharmacist or the chemist, the 
biologist or the engineer. Would it interest you to master these tools 
and disciplines, to employ them in discovering and producing drugs 
to safeguard health and to cure disease? Then there may be a stimu- 
lating direction of study ahead — and, later, a rewarding place for you 
at The Upjohn Company. 


We are pharmaceutical manufacturers, makers of more than 500 
drugs prescribed by your doctor and dispensed by your pharmacist. 
From Upjohn research laboratories have come a significant number 
of new medicines: compounds for arthritis, for pneumonia, for nutri- 
tional deficiencies, for diabetes. 


Our most important need—and the most important need of other 
pharmaceutical manufacturers —is for pharmacists, biologists, chem- 
ists and engineers. These are the specialists who discover, analyze, 
test and produce new drugs. At Upjohn, these experts work on the 
frontiers of science. Enjoying the prestige and rewards to which skill 








and education entitle them, they also feel the deep satisfaction of 
contributing to the well-being of man. 
if you are interested in learning how you may develop the skill and 
ability to win yourself a place in the pharmaceutical field, by all 
means ask us for further information. 


Upjohn The Upjohn Compary, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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The Upjohn Company, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo; Michigan 


Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiets | have checked: 

What is a Chemist? © What is a Pharmacist? [) 

What is a Biologist? [) What is an Engineer? 2 
What is a Medical Technologist? () 
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“i “QUESTION 7: (Louis de Roche- 
mont Associates. Produced by Lothar 
Wolff. Directed by Stuart Rosenberg.) 


In this timely film, a new pastor, sent 
by the Lutheran bishop to Osterstadt, 
soon learns what it means to be at odds 
with the Communist police in the East 
Zone of Germany. The Party is de- 
termined to curtail the influence of the 
church, and does so mainly through 
efforts to win the young people to the 
Youth-for-Marxism cause. But the pas- 
tor is a courageous man—in his sermons 
and in dealing with the wily Commis- 
sar—and he hopes his son will display 
this same fortitude in the fight for his 
faith in this “godless” state. The fifteen- 
year-old boy, a fine pianist, hopes for a 
scholarship in the music conservatory; 
and he knows that the first step toward 
his goal is to represent Osterstadt at the 
Annual Berlin Youth Festival. But the 
Communists, knowing how to trap a 


boy, hand out questionnaires at school 
that all students must answer. The 
young folk who want to get ahead know 
they will have to lie and give political 
answers that will please the Party 
bosses. The pastor warns his son that 
if he trades his soul for a career, “It is 
the beginning of the end.” But not till 
the boy gets to the Berlin Festival does 
he realize how the Communists are 
using him. 

Effectively photographed on location 
in Germany, and based on documents 
from the Eastern Zone, Question 7 
thoughtfully presents the issues between 
the church and an atheistic state. 
Although the film’s propaganda is at 
times rather obvious, the roles of the 
pastor (Michael Gwynn) and his teen- 
age son (Christian de Bresson) are ex- 
ceedingly well played and accentuate 
the dignity of man that must be upheld 
whenever and wherever freedom is 
threatened. 


“THE GREEN HELMET (MGM. 
Produced by Charles Francis Vetter. 
Directed by Michael Forlong.) 


Here's a thriller about auto racing- 
the dangers, excitement, tensions, heart- 
ache, accidents, and the compulsion 
that makes drivers and mechanics con- 
tinue in work that could be fatal at any 
moment. Bill Travers plays an English 
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A man with Alopecia Universalis’ 





doesn’t need this deodorant 


He could use a woman's roll-on with impunity. Mennen Spray was 
made for the man who wants a deodorant he knows will get through 
to the skin . . . where perspiration starts. 

Mennen Spray Deodorant does just that. It gets through to the 
skin. And it works. All day. More men use Mennen Spray than any 


other deodorant. Have you tried it yet? 


64¢ and $1.00 plus tax 


*Complete lack of body hair, including that of the scalp, leas. armpits, face. etc. 
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in the same vein 





racer who works for an American tire 
manufacturer. After a serious accident, 
he continues driving—much to the re- 
gret of his fiancee (Nancy Walters). His 
mother (Ursula Jeans), whose husband 
was killed in a crash, is also determined 
that Bill and his young brother (Sean 
Kelly) will not both be racers. The 
mother loses out, of course, and the 
film’s final scenes, taken at the Mille 
Miglia in Italy, are one continuous 
thrill. 

Even racing scenes can become a bit 
monotonous, of course, but fortunately 
the film has several vivid characteriza- 
tions, and the women who wait and 
pray are especially well portrayed. Rac- 
ing enthusiasts will go for this in a big 
way. 


“DONDI (Allied Artists. Produced and 
directed by Albert Zugsmith.) 


Admirers of the Dondi comic strip 
will probably be enchanted with this 
movie that brings the characters of the 
syndicated cartoon to life. Six-year-old 
David Kory, who plays Dondi, is “as 
cute as a button,” and without half try- 
ing he'll capture young audiences just 
as he captures the hearts of five GI's 
at a U. S. Army Meterological Station 
He stows away on their going-home 
ship and then has a series of adventures 
in New York after he smuggles himself 
into the city. 

Mature moviegoers may find that they 
soon get surfeited with Dondi’s cute 
ness and the picture’s contrived humor 
The cast tries hard enough—David Jans 
sen, as a wealthy GI, Robert Strauss 
and Arnold Stang as his buddies, Micky 
Shaughnessy as the typical tough ser 
geant—but the childish script doesn't 
help them much. In New York, singe: 
Patti Page and Walter Winchell get 
into the act and aid in the search when 
Dondi gets lost. Unfortunately, he’s 
found; and the corny has un 
limited possibilities for future sequels 


story 


~-Pouap T. Harntounc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drame—(D) Comedy—(C) Musical M Deeu 
mentary—(¥ Animeted Cartoon A Western— (W) 


i" King and I (M); Hoodlum Priest 
(D); One Hundred and One Dalmatians 
(A); Three Worlds of Gulliver (D); Sun- 
downers (D); Alamo (D); Swiss Family 
Robinson (D). 


“vvGold of the Seven Saints (W) 
Cimarron (D); Hand in Hand (D); Gen 
eral Della Rovere (D); Flaming Star (W) 
Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven (D) 
Wackiest Ship in the Army (C). 


“Tomboy and the Champ (D); Gorgo 
(D); Cinderfella (C); Wizard of Baghdad 
(C); Seven Ways from Sundown (C). 


Wings of Chance (D); White Warrio: 
(D); Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D) 
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Magnanimous Male 
Joe: “Why so sad?” 
Moe: “Marie rejected me last night.” 
Joe: “Well, buck up, there are others.” 
Moe: “Yes, of course, but somehow I 
can't help feeling sorry for the poor 
girl.” 
Canadian High News 


Caveat Emptor! 


A tourist in Alabama saw a large 
sign on a gasoline station that said, 
“Mississippi State Line Two Miles 
Ahead—Last Chance for 28-cent Gas.” 

He pulled in and had his tank filled. 

“By the way, how much is gas in 
Mississippi?” he asked, as the attendant 
was handing him his change. 

The Alabaman replied, “Twenty-four 


cents.” 
American Weekly 


On Your Mark—Get Set— 


The champion athlete was suffering 
from a bad cold and was told that he 
had a temperature. 

“How high is it, Doctor?” he wanted 
to know. 

“A hundred and one.” 


“What's the world record?” 
The Balance Sheet 


Without a Doubt 


Joe: “How did you find the weather 
when you were away?” 
Moe: “I just went outside and there 
it was.” 
Canedian High News 


Bad Shape 


Doctor: “How’s the man who swal- 
lowed the spoon?” 


Nurse: “He can hardly stir.” 
The Sunday Star Magazine 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Loss or Gain? 


Our old friend, the absent-minded 
professor, looked with surprise at the 
length of rope he was holding in his 
hand. 

“This means,” he said to himself, 
“either that I've found a rope or lost a 


horse.” 
Home Folks 


A Bit of Philosophy 


Good Old Days: When a teen-ager 
went into the garage and came out with 


a lawn mower. 
American Mercury 
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Air Conditioning 


Husband: “I'm wearing my golf socks 
today.” 

Wife: “What golf socks?” 

Husband: “You know, the ones with 
the eighteen holes.” 


Teen: 


Got a Scar? 


He: “We are now passing the place 
where I had a growth removed.” 

She: “Why, that isn’t a hospital, that’s 
a barber shop.” 

He: “Yeah, I got a haircut.” 


Concrete Citizen 








Announcing — 
THE NEW REMINGTON 


Amazing structural-nylon 





and ordnance steel design 
gives new 22 autoloader 
unsurpassed accuracy 


Here's a new rifle that puts you ahead of every other 22 
shooter in town. The same structural-nylon used in missiles 
and industrial machine parts has been used to create a beauti- 
ful, super-strong gun stock that weighs just four pounds. And 
because structural-nylon won’t warp, the same barrel-bed- 
ding principle used on the world’s most expensive target rifles 
is yours. The result is an autoloader that nails targets, tin 
cans and small game with tremendous accuracy. The hand- 
some Nylon 66 comes with Mohawk Brown or Seneca Green 
stock, has perfect checkering, decorated grip cap, white inlays 
and spacers. Top-of-grip thumb safety. Magazine holds four- 
teen long rifle cartridges, plus one in chamber. 15 shots in all. 


See it at your dealer’s now! 


‘53% 


*Price subject to change without notiocs. 


ADJUSTABLE REAR SIGHTS can be regulated to give pin- 
point accuracy under changing conditions of wind and 
range. For shooting at distances longer than the naked 
eye can sight accurately, the Nylon 66's receiver is 
grooved to take clamp-on or “tip-off” type telescope 
sights without drilling or tapping. 


Remington, «yp 


Remington Arms Company 


= pote Canada: See 


Arms of Canada Limited, ty Queen no tenenems Bees 
































ART INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
2 


OFFERING B.F.A. ond M.F.A. DEGREES 


2 THEATRES - 200 Perts. Annually! 


COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Q. I am planning a career in medi- 
cine. What education is required? How 
much does it cost? Where can I get 
— ee 


A. To become a medica] doctor re- 
quires a very long period of preparation; 
consequently, medicine is one of the 
most costly of the professions. A four- 
year liberal arts degree, four years of 
medical school, and from one to two 
years of internship in a hospital make 
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Write for your copy! 





coreer, write to: 
. METOLOGY SCHOOLS 
es Dept. 4-8, 3859 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. 
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Seniors... Become a 
MEDICAL SECRETARY 
10 Week Home Study 
Enroll Now . Graduate by 4 
BOSTON INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL CRETARIES 
725 Beyisten Street Dept. Boston, Mass. 




















up the minimum educational prepara- 
tion. For those who wish to specialize, 
several additional years of study and 
residency in a hospital are required. 
The total cost of a medical education 
is estimated at from $15,000 to $20,000. 
Scholarships and loan funds may ease 
this burden. For further information, 
write the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion, the American Medical Assn., 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 


Q. After high school I would like to 
become a medical laboratory technician. 
What preparation is necessary?—A. J, 
Romeo, Mich. 


A. A medical laboratory technologist 
performs laboratory procedures in hos- 
pitals, clinics, and public health and 
medical research laboratories. Certifica- 
tion by the American Society of Medi- 
cal Technologists requires a high school 
diploma and at least two years of col- 
lege preparation, during which time 
courses in biology, chemistry, and lab- 
oratory practice should be taken. Courses 
are offered by some community colleges, 
hospitals, and special schools. For fur- 
ther information and a list of accredited 
schools, write to the American Society 
of Medical Technologists, Hermann 
Professional Building, Houston 25, 
Texas. 


Q. | am interested in becoming a 
cartoonist. Is this taught in college? 
What opportunities are there in car- 
tooning?—R. B., Vancouver, Wash. 


A. The cartoonist sketches ideas for 
illustrations, news items, or humorous 
ideas or stories. Cartoonists may special- 
ize in editorial, sports, comics, or com- 
mercial art. Cartooning requires artistic 
ability, imagination, and humor. In- 
struction is available at schools of art 
and is not found in the college curricu- 
lum. Opportunities exist with newspa- 
pers, advertising firms, and publishers. 
Write to the National Cartoonist Society, 
260 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Q. I am planning to become a detec- 
tive. What are the qualifications?—B. A., 
New York City, N. Y. 


A. Detectives work with other police 
officers in the prevention and solution 
of crime. They also are involved in the 
protection of persons and property and 
in the tracing of stolen property and 
missing persons. The minimum educa- 
tional requirement is a high school di- 
ploma. Some jobs require a degree in 
law or accountancy. Physical courage 
and stamina, initiative, alertness, and 
high personal standards are essential. 
Most detectives begin as patrolmen. For 
information, inquire at your local police 
department. 
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Professional Opinion 


The young doctor was examining his 
first patient. The man’s body was cov- 
ered with a rash. Excusing himself, the 
physician went into his private office 
and hurriedly consulted his textbooks. 
Finding nothing helpful, he returned to 
his patient. Completely baffled, the 
doctor asked: 

“Have you ever had this before?” 

“Yes, twice,” replied the patient, 

“I see,” said the doctor in his most 
professional voice. “Well . . . you've got 


it again.” 
The Sunday Star Mayasia 


Out of Commission 


_A famous author failed to receive a 
check for his latest story and after wait- 
ing more than a reasonable length of 
time, he went to the publisher to collect 
the money in person. The young man 
who saw him was not pained at the 
author's need. 

“Sorry,” he said, “but the gentleman 
who signs the checks is laid up at home 
with a twisted ankle.” 

“Indeed?” said the author. “And does 
he sign them with his feet?” 


Sunshine 
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PHOTOS 
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and wide. Unique offer only 10¢ with Free 
stamp magazine Approvals 


NIAGARA STAMP CO., St 
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One hundred years of Kansas state- 
hood will be marked by a new 4-cent | 
stamp, to be issued May 10 at Council | 
Grove, Kansas. This is the second com- | 
memorative stamp for 1961 to be is-| 
sued by the U. S. Post Office. 

Printed in brown, green and yellow, 
the stamp’s design shows a pioneer 
couple, a covered wagon, and a stock- 
ade—all overshadowed by a huge sun- 
flower, The sunflower is the state flower 
of Kansas. This hardy plant was cul- 
tivated by many Plains Indian tribes | 
who used its leaves for animal fodder, 
its stalks for fiber, its seeds for food 
and hair oil, and its petals to make 
a yellow dye. 

The Kansas territory became a state 
on January 29, 1861. Council Grove 
was chosen for the stamp’s First-day | 
sale because in pioneer days wagon 
trains left mail there to be picked up 
by the next wagon train. 


Birds of beaches and meadows ap- 
pear on a series of five stamps offered 
for sale by the Netherlands Post Office | 
on April 24. Part of the money from 
the sale of these stamps will be given 
to Dutch organizations doing social 
work. 

Birds pictured on this stamp series 
are a curlew, an avocet, a lapwing, 
an oyster catcher, and a herring gull 
(shown above). If you would like a 
set of these bird stamps, send your re- 
quest with a check or international 
money order for 26 cents plus re- 
turn postage to: Philatelic Service, The 
Hague, Netherlands. Be sure to ask 
your local Post Office how much return 
postage you should include with your 
request. The bird stamps will be on 
sale from April 24 to June 10. 

M. Ronan 
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WILDROOTI! 


@ Want to get together with girls? Get new- 
formula WILDROOT Hair Dressing. WiLDROOT 
grooms your hair easily—not greasily. 
MONEY-SAVING SPECIAL 

5 weeks’ supply of WILDROOT— only 15¢ ! Send 
name, address and 15¢ to cover postage and 
handling to: witoRoOOT, Box 2522, Grand 
Central Station, New York17, New York. Hurry! 
Offer expires July 31, 1961. 


WILDROOT KEEPS HAIR WELL 
GROOMED ALL DAY 
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FURST ie the hands 
Of the Cham/uions 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 


FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEARBOOK ready 
soon at your 
dealers. Get your 
copy from him or 
serid 10c direct to 
us (coin) to cover 
mailing. 


your LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER PEN ond 
PENCIL SET in 
ofttractive plastic 
gift box 60¢ 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER MINIATURE 


' 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Box 506 
DEPT. SMB-1, LOUISVILLE 1, KY. | 


Please send me__ Pen end Pencil Sets @ 60¢ each. | 
———_.__ Miniature Bats @ 50¢ each | 
| 
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Please print name and address 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this column 
—or special questions about your ap- 
pearance you'd like to ask—write: Carol 
Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Can you suggest an easy-to-care- 
for hairdo for warm weather? 


A. In general, medium-length hair is 
easiest to care for and can be set in 
the greatest number of styles. It can be 
turned under in a neat, puffy pageboy, 
up for more fullness, or tied back with 
a band, ribbon, or scarf for sports. 

The basis for any style, of course, 
should be shiny (brushed nightly), 
clean (shampooed weekly), well-shaped 

thinned and cut by a professional 
zbout once a month) hair with body 
provided by a permanent once every 
three or four months and aided by be- 
tween-shampoo applications of hair 
spray). 

Hair should be styled according to 
the shape of your face, your features, 
and the relationship of your head to 
your body. For example, a round face 
usually needs the extra height of a bouf- 
fant bang and crown; a long, narrow 
face needs side fullness. A high fore- 
head can be disguised by side-swept 
bangs; a low forehead looks higher with 
fringe bangs that clear the forehead. If 


your head is small in proportion to your 
body, you'll want over-all fullness in 
your hair style; if your head is large, 
you'll look better with a sleeker hairdo. 

Below we show two hair styles for 
medium length hair, achieved by a 
single setting. Perhaps one of them will 
be becoming to you. Incidentally, the 
bowclips for setting are pretty enough 
to wear around the house or on the 
beach if your hair becomes unwaved 
because of rain or a swim. 


Q. This may sound silly, but 1 feel 
like an ox when I get in or out of a car. 
Is there any special way to do this grace- 
fully? 


A. Short, slim skirts and low cars are 
a formidable combination, but you can 
enter and exit without plunging head- 
long, bumping your head or revealing 
too much knee. When getting into a 
car, stand alongside the door and face 
forward. Bend knee of leg nearest the 
door; then lift and slide that foot in and 
plant it firmly on the floor. Next, head 
down and bending from the waist, slide 
in sideways with your hips and rest 
them on the edge of the seat. Then pull 
in the other foot and move back into 
the seat. 

Getting out is again a sideways move- 
ment. Slide over as close to the door as 
you can and sit forward on the seat. 
Push out the foot nearest the door until 
your foot is touching the ground, simul- 


LOOK A-HEAD 


taneously lifting your hips from the 
seat. Using your other foot as a pusher, 
exit head first to a standing position. 

If your skirt still seems to reveal your 
knee, a handbag held at hem-height 
makes an excellent “cover-up.” 

— o © 

Do you know .. . that the illusion of 
height is determined from the feet up- 
ward? The longer your legs appear, the 
taller you appear. That's why the new 
longer-waisted fashions call for shorter 
skirts. A middy line and longer hem- 
lines have a shortening effect; shorter 
hemlines and an Empire (high-waisted) 
line have a heightening effect. 


Have you tried . . . an inexpensive pow- 
der puff as a shoe-polish applicator? It 
fits inside a can of wax shoe polish and 
can be stored there after use so that 
it won't dry out or be misplaced 


Here's a trick . . . if you're in a hurry 
to get a golden suntan: wear white and 
do your tanning while relaxing against 
a white towel or sheet. White reflects 
the sun’s rays and aids in tanning you 
evenly. But be sure you don’t overdo 
Five minutes morning and afternoon is 
plenty for the first exposure of the 
season, after which you can gradually 
extend the time as your skin gets used 
to the change. Be sure tc protect your 
eyes with pads soaked in baby oil, and 
protect your skin with a lotion, >il, or 
cream 


Photographs by Lady Ellen Klippies 


GET SET for summer with a 
new hairdo. Velvet bow 
clips secure fiat ringlets at 
the sides, across forehead, 
and stand-up curls on crown. 


BRUSH UP and out vigorous- 
ly in direction curls are set 
when hair is dry. This keeps 
hair healthy and shiny, does 
wonders for the hair setting. 


SMOOTH DOWN crown and 
flick up hair ends for this 
daytime coif, styled by hair- 
dresser Robert Fiance. Brush 
bangs down, sideways. 


SWOOP UP top hair and line 
the base with bow clips for 
a dressier hairdo. Swirl 
hair from clips, first right 
then left; turn ends under. 
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Pypeochk Mater Set Nts 


IS GOOD TO YOUR HAIR 


A SOFT, FINE SPRAY THAT 
HOLDS CURLS BEAUTIFULLY IN PLACE FOR HOURS 


This soft spray does not make hair sticky 


It holds curls beautifully in place for 
humid weather. 


Breck Hair Set Must a gentle spray 
that leaves vour hair soft and shining, 
never stiff or dry. It is good to your hair hours, even in damp or 
® Use after combing, to hold hair in place ® Use before combing style as you comb ® Use for pincurling 


Seantisul Nate 
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Copyright 1961 by John H. Breck, Inc 


11 oc. $2.00; Plus tax. Avatlable wherever cosmetics are sold. 





Student leader Diane Peterson from Jefferson High in Portland, Oregon tells what she likes most about her 
Sheaffer Cartridge Pen. Diane is a senior and maintains an ““A™ average. She is president of the Int'l Rela- 
tions League...member of the National Honor Society...and was an exchange student to West Berlin 


“It’s the fountain pen with the ‘built-in ink bottle’” 
For smooth easy writing, there’s no substitute for a true fountain pen. And no other fountain pen fills 
more easily than Sheaffer's Cartridge Pen. It fills the clean new way with disposable little “ink bottles” 
...cartridges of Skrip writing fluid. Just drop one, either end first, right into the barrel and quick as a 
flash, your Sheaffer is filled. No dip! No dunk! No mess! And, Skrip Cartridges are leakproof ...safe 
and convenient to carry in pocket or purse. 

No wonder millions of students and teachers throughout the country have already switched to 
this modern way to write. Choose your Sheaffer Car- 5 
tridge Fountain Pen today from five smart colors...and 5 nm FEAF FE R'S 


remember, it’s a Sheaffer, the finest name in writing. 


SHEAFFERS ' 
ll 


cast 





$995 


with two free cartridges. 5 
Pack of Skrip cartridges, 49¢, 
economy pock of 12, 98¢ 
Available in eight washable 
and permanent colors. 
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Strategy Shift? 


rLANTIC city, N.J.—An_ indication 

that Roman Catholic leaders might 
change strategy on the federal aid is- 
sue was noted here during the 58th 
annual convention of the National Cath 
olic Educational Association. 

At a press conference during the 
convention, the Rt. Rev. Frederick G 
Hochwalt said ‘church officials might 
seek outright grants for school construc- 
tion and lay teachers’ salaries rather 
than the low-cost, long-term loans now 
being sought 

Though the request for grants might 
Kennedy Administration's 
federal aid bill to be “put over until 
next year,” Msgr. Hochwalt indicated 
such an event would not make the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
unhappy.” Msgr. Hochwalt is direc- 
tor of the Conference’s Education De- 
secretary ol 


cause the 


partment and executive 
the N¢ EA 

He indicated the 
in strategy resulted from the recent 
of government lawyers that 
Federal loans or grants to church-oper 
ated schools, or their 
pupils, would “clearly” violate the First 
Amendment to the Constitution. (The 
lengthy document was prepared by 
the legal staff of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in con- 
sultation with attorneys of the Justice 
Department.) He said the government 
brief “opened the door to the question 
of constitutionality all the way.” 

Msgr. Hochwalt said, “We feel 
would be constitutional.” He 
commented, “We want to 
Federal 
time around.” 

The retiring president of the NCEA 
the Most Rev. John J. Wright of Pitts 
burgh, urged Catholic 
have patience and confidence in the 


considered shift 


opinion 


tuition aid to 


grants 
be consid- 
first 


ered in a measure the 


educators to 


ultimate common sense of the Ameri- 
can people” in solving the federal aid 
isstiie 

He said they should not lose hope 
that there will be found a constitu- 
tional means to implement the dictates 
of common sense and defer to the de- 
mands of conscience.” He expressed 
confidence that “no one will wish to 
write the tax patterns of America to 
make them the death worrant for vol 


untary schools attended by any but 
the rich.” 

It would be a “bad day for America” 
and a “sad day for education,” he said 
if Congress decides to rule out aid for 
schools which are “desperately” trying 
to keep alive spiritual goals. - 

Bishop Wright emphasized that “the 
present argument” over federal aid “is 
a debate on educational policy, not 
Making it a the- 
ological debate,” he warned, “seriousl) 


dogmatic theology 


damages America.” 

In a major convention address, Rev 
Neil G. McCluskey, dean of the school 
of Education at Gonzaga Univ., offered 
“one friendly bit of advice to non- 
Catholics who still may be puzzled over 
the dimensions of the current school 
advice 

“The Catholic community has strug 
gled from the beginnings of American 
history to have schools. They will not 
yield them now. Please understand if 
Catholic patience is wearing a bit thin 
Please try to understand that if demox 
and freedom of choice in educa- 
tion mean anything at all, they mean 
that Catholic citizens are not going to 
sit idly by and watch Catholic school 
education be priced out of the market 
They are not going to give enthusiastic 
support to increased public subsidies 
for the public school system, while 


issue.” His 


racy 


New president-general of the Nation- 
al Catholic Educational Association is 
Archbishop John F. Dearden of Detroit 


-dog-in-the-manger 


they watch their own schools slowly 
suffocate through economic anemia.” 

Earlier in his address, McCluskey 
had stated, “We must beware of any 
attitude toward 
whatever support our public schools 
fairly need. Our particular interests,” 
he said, “should not prejudice the legit 
imate discussion of the extent, nature, 
and source of the financial support 
these schools require.” 

He said that the Catholic viewpoint 
is “not understood nor accepted by 
many people.” As a result, he said, 
“We must quietly point out that in- 
creased enrollments, rising salaries, and 
inflated building costs are not the mo- 
nopoly of the public schools, that no 
wall of separation of Church and State 
keeps these real problems from the 
Catholic schools.” 

In other developments on the fed- 
eral aid issue: 

Gallup Polls revealed that the major- 
ity of U.S. citizens oppose aid to Cath- 
olic and other private schools. Fifty- 
seven per cent favor aid for public 
schools only; 36 per cent approve aid 
to Catholic and private schools as well 
and seven per cent indicated no opinion 

In a breakdown of the sample, 63 
per cent of Protestants polled favor aid 
to public schools only, while 66 per 
cent of Catholics sampled favor aid to 
Catholic and private schools as well 
>The United States Supreme Court has 
been asked to decide whether a Ver- 
mont school district might constitution- 
ally pay tuition for students at Roman 
Catholic parochial schools. A Vermont 
Supreme Court ruling held the pay 
ments to be state assistance to religion 
in violation of the Federal Constitution 

If the high court acts on the case, 

it would be the first Supreme Court 
test of the constitutionality of payments 
by a state or Federal body for tuition 
in a church school. It could refuse to 
act, thus leaving the Vermont decision 
standing. 
The research director Ameri- 
can Federation of said an 
analysis of the constitutions of the 50 
states reveals that 46 of them forbid 
tax support of private schools. 

Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., said the 
position of most states reflects the opin- 
ion of the American people because 
“the many prohibitions against state aid 


of the 
Teachers 
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to private schools were voted over a 
wide period of time and under all 
types of environments.” 


Leadership Lack 


Catholic educators were admonished 
to remedy “our singular lack of success 
in forming leaders” by Rev. Thomas J] 
Costello, superintendent of schools of 
the Syracuse (N.Y.) diocese. He urged 
greater government 
and speech activities to develop “alert 
leaders and conscientious citizens.” 

Education generally, said Rev 
tello, “has been seduced from the pro- 
duction of leadership in 
production. And Catholic education is 
not immune from this failing!” He said 
“we are creeping when we should be 
striding forward” in the area of leader- 
ship training 

In analyzing why 


stress on student 


( OsS- 


leaders to 


“we have not de- 
veloped leaders proportionate to our 
numbers,” Rev. Costello offered a num- 
ber of possible explanations. 

He indicated that religious prejudice 


on the part of other Americans may 
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play a part but “such an explanation, 
not to say an excuse, grows more rare.” 
He also cited a general “air of cyni- 
cism, skepticism, and sophistication” 
which militates against development of 
unselfish leadership 

Another explanation, “somewhat in- 
tangible,” he said, “may be a conflict or 
dichotomy between things spiritual and 
things intellectual.” He said Catholic 
students may be less bent on “worldly 
However, he said, this may 
be due to “some undue tendency toward 
security, some complacency, some mid- 
dle-class orientation.” 

Among other reasons cited by Rev 
Costello: failure to teach our 
youngsters how to analyze, how to 
think”; a “ghetto mentality,” which may 
lead to “too much inbreeding, produc 
ing leaders only within our own con- 
fines”; and the fact that students at- 
tending smaller Catholic high schools 
may “confi- 
dent” as students in larger public high 


success.” 


“our 


not be as “aggressive” or 


M hools. 


ACEI in Omaha 


MAHA, Neb.—Though the world of 
Q the future is “impossible to pre 
dict,” there are some “hunches” about 
it which can guide the teaching of 
children for that tomorrow. 

According to Dr. Leland Jacobs, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Teachers College, it is 
safe to assume that tomorrow's world 
will be one in which every 

1. Will be “alone,” an individual. 

2. Will have to find his way to other 
persons and peoples 

3. Will have to cope, 
ion, with new knowledge, technological 


per son 


in some fash- 


advances, unsuspected creations, “dis 


continuities” in culture, and changing 
values. 

“It is on such [assumptions] as these 
that we shall have to build,” 
said, “and this is, as we already know, 
no easy task. But neither is it impos- 
sible, for faith that ‘the better’ 


can come from many alternatives is an 


Jacobs 


essential of man’s living.” 

Jacobs 1,651 educators 
here at the annual convention of the 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational. 

“By using the best clues to the fu- 
ture available to us,” said Jacobs, “we 
can build toward a better tomorrow” 
by attempting to develop children who 
are: “discriminately accepting and, si- 
multaneously, critical of what is pro- 
ductive and creative”; “individually 
fulfilled and universe oriented”; and 
“rooted in reality and free in spirit.” 

Jacobs warned about “a dispropor- 
tionate amount of professional attention 
and energy being put into educational 
‘engineering problems”: team teaching, 
teacher aides, auto-instructional mate- 


addressed 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


rials, the “ungraded primary,” et 

Ruth Sawyer Durand, storyteller and 
author of children’s books, told ACEI 
members, “If children cannot find books 
for themselves we must bring books to 
them, remembering always that unless 
we can makc readers out of them by 
the time they are 12 years old they 
never become readers.” 
Mrs. Durand 
“should emotions 
age, honesty, curiosity, sense of humor 
compassion, generosity, tolerance, un 
derstanding, and wonder.” 

The speaker for the closing session 
of the was Dr. Frank P 
Graham, special representative to In 
dia and Pakistan, United Nations. 

In discussing the current condition 
of the U.N.. Graham illustrated by re 
counting Once when he was 
caught in a North 
Carolina coast, he sought refuge in a 
home near the shore He said he asked 
the cook if she was not worried by the 
three feet of ocean water swirling out 
“It isn't the three feet that wor 
told him. “It's the three 
thousand miles of leaning on 
that three feet that makes me nervous 

Graham said the United Nations to 
“swirl 


may 


“Good books,” said 


arouse the of cour 


conterence 


a story 
hurricane on the 


side 
ries. me % she 


ocean 


day has its immediate troubles 
ing” about, but there is a whole world 
of trouble “leaning” on them. In this 
age, he said, it is imperative that pe 
ple support the U.N 

New ACEI president is Lucile Lind 
student teaching 


Flushing, N.Y 


berg, coordinator of 


at Queens ( ollege 


Pennsylvania Sights 


An overhaul of public education ir 
Pe nnsvivania was proposed this month 
by a spec ial committee set up by Gov 
David L 
citizens group called for 


Lawrence. The 35 member 
Doubling state and local school ex 
penditures, to reach $1.65 billion b 
1970 

Consolidation of the 

school districts into about 


state's 2.244 
300 units of 
6.500 pupils each 

PAn immediate 
salaries to bring the an 


$600 increase in start 
ing teac her 
nual minimum to $4,200, and regula: 
increases to bring the average salary 
to $8,100 by 1970 
PA fifth year of college preparation for 
full certification of teachers. 
PExpansion of Pennsylvania State Univ 
community 
state 


establishment of colleges 


and conversion ot teachers col- 
leges into liberal arts institutions 
The awarding of state scholarships 
ranging from $100 to $1,000 each, to 
five per cent of each year’s high school 
graduating class. 

The recommended 
improvements in the high school pro- 


(Continued on page 7-T) 
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A Briton 


in America 
By RONA METCALF 


Rona Metcalf is an exchange teacher 
from London, England, now teaching 
first grade in a public elementary 
school in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Rona Metcalf 

' ON’T YOU find it very different from teaching in 

England?” That question has been asked me often 

in the months since I change places with a first-grade 
teacher in the Ann Arbor ( Mich.) public schools. 

My answer is both yes and no. 

Certainly I felt very aware of differences at the be- 
ginning. Even then, however, I found much that was 
familiar. The children, for example, seemed surprisingly 
reminiscent of those I had recently taught in England. 
Even after teaching several years in the same area, one 
has a feeling of strangeness about each new class. Just 
as no child is a replica of any other, so no class is an 
exact copy of any previous one. Even so, the current 
class usually reproduces, in general outline, the features 
of past classes, and there is a sense in which the reac- 
tions of the fresh group are expected and recognizable. 
| felt that this year was no exception in this respect. 

I found the same degree of familiarity and of strange- 
ness in my American pupils as I normally do in my Eng 
lish ones. In fact, there seems to be a striking parallel 
between the type of child I have here and the ones | 
taught in St. John’s Wood. Perhaps this is due to the 
similar “socio-economic” backgrounds of the children 
Perhaps our cultures are really quite alike in the way 
they treat young children, and the impression of dif- 
ference comes from the much greater divergence be- 
tween the methods of dealing with adolescents. 

However, despite the fact that I needed to make no 
special readjustments to the children, the first few weeks 
[ spent in my Ann Arbor school were uncomfortable 
ones for me. The reading programme, which was far 
too precisely defined for my liking, was my particular 
difficulty. At first, feeling insecure, I felt obliged to fol 
low it to the letter, and consequently my teaching was 
stilted and uninteresting. Sad to say, the children were 
bored, and I was upset by the frequency with which the 
question, “When is it time to go home?” arose in those 
first few weeks. 

In London I teach more or less by the “Activity 
Method.” The children start the day with a long “free 
activity” period during which they may choose for them 
selves how they shall spend their time. There is a wide 
variety of creative materials available for them as well 
as the usual range of toys. The things they make at this 
time are often used as a basis for much of their work in 
both reading and numbers. 

I saw the clearly defined scheme of reading adopted 
by the Ann Arbor school system as totally opposed to 
this fluid, hazily outlined method, and I was disturbed 
by it. I found in it no flexibility and no room for my 
own initiative. Now I follow the Teacher's Guide less 
slavishly than I did at first and, while adhering to it in 

(Continued on page 4-T, column 1) 


An American 


in Britain 
By VERONICA MILLER 


Veronica Miller is an exchange 
teacher from Ann Arbor, Mich., now 
teaching at Robinsfield Infant School 
in St. John’s Wood, London, England. 


Veronica Miller 
T THIS WRITING, London has been my tempo- 
rarily adopted home for several months. I am an 
American exchange teacher from Ann Arbor, Michigan 
—one of 98 U.S. teachers currently serving throughout 
Great Britain under the International Exchange Program. 

Robinsfield Infant School in St. John’s Wood is where 
I spend my teaching day. It is a modern new building, 
housing more than 300 children aged 5-7. Infant School 
is where a British child begins his first formal school 
experience. 

St. John’s Wood, a suburb of London, is composed of 
many families who are well-favored economically. This 
is a lovely wooded area of neo-Georgian walled homes 
and modern apartment buildings. Yet there are also 
charming village-type shops and open-air sidewalk 
markets. There are also many modern shops. London 
itself appears to be an amalgamation of thousands of 
little villages, each with its own centers of interest and 
local color, banded together by common traditions, 
nationality, and a central government. 

There is no common policy of curriculum format in 
the London Council schools. Curriculum is left to the 
discretion of the local headmaster or headmistress. 
( Back in Ann Arbor, our curriculum is quite structured, 
though there is a fluidity to allow for revisions to meet 
the needs of individual children. ) 

There is no organized parent-teacher group at Robins- 
field nor, in fact, in most London schools. But one is 
readily aware of the friendship and good will parents 
feel for the headmistress of this school. Many parents 
walk with their children to school and feel free to chat 
with the headmistress as she stands in the foyer each 
morning greeting children and parents. 

Back in Ann Arbor, I was enmeshed in the many 
facets of a fast growing and progressive school system, 
such as parent-teacher organized meetings, parent- 
teacher conferences, committee work, writing detailed 
progress report letters, and keeping individual chil- 
dren's records up-to-date. 

Parent-teacher conferences are encouraged in my 
London school, but they are minimal in number. Hap- 
pily, my after-school time is much my own in London. 

The physical education program here is well defined 
and organized from Infant School on up through gram- 
mar and secondary school. Dance, movement as an art, 
development of skills, and movement in creative expres- 
sion are all involved. Group or individual competition 
is minimized. 

The school day for the children is thirty minutes 
shorter here than in Ann Arbor. It seems even shorter 
because of the many scheduled breaks within the day- 
four physical education periods, hymn practice, and 

(Continued on page 4-T, column 2) 
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general, | use many of my own ideas alongside those ot 
the reading scheme. Freed from the sense of being con- 
fined I can now appreciate the good things in this plan. 

In all directions, in fact, the more accustomed | be- 
come to my work here the more I enjoy it. I have a small 
class, only 21 children, in contrast to my London classes 
of 35 to 40. Even more than the ce.nfortable class-size, 
| enjoy the freedom from authoritarian attitudes in this 
school. The children seem easy and friendly in their ap- 
proach to the teachers, and also to the principal. The 
teachers, too, seem as much at home with the principal 
as they are with each other. 

In the classroom, I have had to do some “editing” of 
my vocabulary. Though my associates seemed to enjoy 
my British expressions, I feel I may have startled the 
children by saying “paddling” when I meant “wading” 
and “guillotine” when I meant “paper-cutter.” 

I had no very rigid preconceptions about American 
people before I came here. I expected them to be freer 
in their attitude to authority. This has been confirmed 
by my experience here. I expected a warmhearted 
friendliness towards me because of my position as an 
exchange teacher, and this I found. 

My social contacts here have certainly been wider be- 
cause I am an exchange teacher. I have been invited to 
dinner with strangers on this account and have even 
become a member of one Greek letter educational as- 
sociation. I had never been through a formal initiation 
ceremony before coming here, and the experience of 
being initiated into this society gave a fresh slant to my 
view of American life. Perhaps the feeling for ceremony 
and ritual which was shown here is the other side of 
the coin from the informality of aspects of life in the 
States. The rather charming and romantic habit of light- 
ing the dinner table with candles when visitors are 
present is, I feel, all part of the same thing. 

It is difficult for me to compare living costs in the two 
communities because my situation is quite different in 
each. Suffice it to say that there is not as much differ- 
ence as I thought there would be. Shoe repairs, restau- 


rant meals, eggs, and Christmas cards strike me as being 

wit clothes, books, and housing seem to me 

roughly equivalent in price, with certain types of cloth- 
ing actually a little che aper over here. 

However, expectations in this country are very differ- 

ent. Partly because of the climate almost every home 

has a refrigerator: and I have vet to discover an Amer- 


expensive | 


ican household that lacks Even more 


important in its effect on the whole way of life is the 


a telephone ’ 


almost universal possession of the automobile. This is 
considered a necessity and has actually become so in 
parts of the States as public transport is often almost 
non-existent. However, little atte mpt is made to econo- 
mize by walking shorter distances 

The real value of the exchange programme is, to 
my mind, the trite-sounding and obvious one that in 
this way one discovers that people abroad are human 
too. It is wonderful to be able to see a new continent. It 
is interesting to exchange educational ideas. But. to me 
the human ties I have formed are the most valuable 


results of mv being here 


(Continued from page 3-T, column 2) 


others. There is also less playground responsibility for 
the teacher, at which time she can sip tea in the staff 
room prepared by Infant School helpers. 

Infant helpers are more or less roving lady assistants 
hired to work during the school day. Because of these 
helpers, the goldfish don’t go hungry, thirsty plants are 
cared for during holidays, the muddied child from the 
playground is “tidied up,” his furrowed brow soothed, 
his scuffed knee bandaged. The classroom teacher on 
duty need not leave the group to look after the child 
who has become ill or injured. I shall greatly miss 
these services of infant helpers upon my return to my 
American school and hope that one day soon we can 
realize their merit. 

There is little record keeping in my London school 
and I think one of the greatest voids to me here is the 
fact that no children’s (individual) records are kept. 
I look upon these eager bright-eyed youngsters in my 
English school as 35 little “islands”—very much like my 
Stateside children (except that these speak the Queen's 
English ). 

London is a metropolis of infinite variety. Its advan- 
tages are special gifts one has while living in this huge 
city for a year—opera, ballet, museums, art galleries, 
international cuisine. 

As an exchange teacher, | have numerous opportuni 
ties to meet interesting people. One of the real high 
lights of my “tour of duty” thus far was the opportunity 
to meet former U.S. Ambassador John Hay Whitney 
Another thrilling experience forthcoming will be meet- 
ing the Queen Mother Elizabeth at a garden party this 
summer. I have been invited to speak to groups on cur- 
rent American topics. | have enjoyed visits to the homes 
of English parents. 

Day-to-day living expenses in Ann Arbor—a university 
community—and Chelsea, the “Greenwich Village” of 
London, are comparable. | find little difference in prices 
Transportation on public conveyances here is quite in 
expensive. One can travel miles for pennies, via under 
ground, railway, taxi, or bus. Service is excellent. 

Probably the greatest surprise to me as an American 
living in London is to realize the impact of the Amer 
ican way of life upon the British. I am sure the British 
welcome our “efficiency foods”—such as prepared pizza 
pie, cake mixes, frozen foods, and products involving 
but some of them frown 
nor do I blame them! 


our technological advances 
upon our rock 'n’ roll music 

I am disappointed to observe motels, drive-in res 
taurants, and bowling alleys—all so typically American 
springing up over here. Through it all, I do hope that 
Britain retains the charms of her Old World identity 

In spite of the obvious differences between British 
and American culture, traditions, and ways of life 
there are language, historical, and democratic govern 
ment ties and similarities which unite us. 

The exchange teacher has the classic opportunity anc! 
responsibility to add stature in its fullest complement t 
her country, her profession, and herself as a person. Shi 
is truly the sculptor of the image she creates as an am 
bassadress of good will. Her opportunity is a challenge 


but it is also a rare privilege! 
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Digest of the Article 
I he re 


economy 


is general agreement that the 
of the United States is not 
growing at a fast enough rate. There is 


a division of opinion, however, as to 


what the 
how an increased growth rate 


growth rate should be and 
can be 
brought about 

Economi« measured in 
the National Product 
This term is used to describe 
ill goods and 
country. Our GNP was 
1959 and $503 billion 


This is a growth rate of about 


growth is 
terms of Cross 
GNP) 
the total value of 
produced in ; 
$482 billion 
in 1960 


SCTVICES 


in 


2 per cent. President Kennedy has said 
that this is the lowest growth rate of 
any major industrial society in the 
world. 

Some economists believe that the eco- 
nomic growth rate in the U. S. can be 
increased through government “pro:no- 
efforts.” Others that the 
private sector of the economy Can do 
the job, if the government will adopt 
policies favorable to the expansion of 
private Still believe 
that the economy should be allowed to 
grow naturally. 

Since 
flects job opportunities and our stand 
ard of living, the growth of our GNP 
is more than a private battle between 


tion believe 


business. others 


our economic growth rate re- 


economists. 
Aim 

Te help students understand the im- 
portance of the economic growth rate 


in the United States and the differences 
over how to increase it 


Assignment 


| a) What is the National 
Product of Show 


economists arrive at the 2 per cent eco- 


Gross 


a nation? b how 


nomic growth rate figure for the United 
States, 1959-60 


2. Summarize 


Kennedy's 


President 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 1960-61 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


* Mr. Clair Abbott, Vice Principal, Boone 
High School, Boone, lowa © Miss Lurline 
Alison, History Teacher, Byrd High School, 
Shreveport, La. © Dr. Sidney Barnett, Chair- 
man, Social Studies Dept., High Schoo! of 
Music & Art, New York, N. Y. © Miss E. 
Ruth Beattie, McCaskey High School, Lan- 
caster, Pa. © Mr. William E. Dunwiddie, 
Social Studies Dept., Neenah High School, 
Neench, Wisc. © Mr. Charles W. Sheffield, 
Chairman, Social Studies Dept., Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kans. 


views on the economic growth rate and 
what should be done about it. 

3. The private sector of the economy 
can increase the economic growth rate. 
Explain. 

i. The economic growth rate of the 
United States affects each of us. Dis- 


cuss. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are some of the goods pro- 
duced in the United States? What are 
some of the services you or your family 
pay for during the year? What is the 
term economists use to describe the to- 
tal value of all goods and services pro- 
duced in the United States in any one 
vearr 

2. How does our economic growth 
rate compare with Russia’s? 

3. What do you think should be done 
about increasing our economic growth 
rate? 

4. Some hold that 


economic progress has been cut down 


economists our 
dangerously in recent years. On what 
basis might they reach such a conclu- 
sion? Do you agree? Support your posi 
thon. 

5. Why is a 5 per cent rate of eco- 
nomic growth favored by some econo- 
too high by 

Continued) 


mists and regarded as 


others? 





These more ft ie 
1960-61 Scholasti Vaga 


S Stiima4©rie ire 


News 


mes 


President Kennedy issues executive order 
setting up U. S. Youth Peace Corps. Young 
Americans with skills in teaching, farm- 
ing, and health will donate their services 
to underdeveloped lands around the world. 


U. S. severs diplomatic ties with Cuban re- 
gime of Premier Fidel Castro, who continues 
his “Yanqui, No” campaign. Thousands 
of Cuban refugees fled their homeland be- 
fore the break; many more trying to leave. 


pre} 


May 


News Boxes for Your 1960-61 News M 


pare wiuse with 


map in the space 


Affix the boxes to t ed in the summ 


Tal 


} ) 
the wucal areas 


reo 


Ss nearest to 


res 


Bonn announces that prospering West Ger- 
many is willing to spend $1,000,000,000 
a year on a new technical assistance pro- 
gram to provide outright grants and low- 
interest loans to underdeveloped nations. 


Reports persist of a rift between the rulers 
of Red China and Soviet Russia on how to 
achieve world Communist domination. Mao 
backs “hard-line” approach in dealing with 
free world. Khrushchev prefers “soft sell.” 
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6. What difference does it make to 
whether or not economic 
growth rate changes in the years ahead? 


you our 


Things to Do 


1. Superior students can be encour- 
aged to dip into the books by Henry 
Hazlitt and John K. Galbraith, econo- 
mists with different points of view. See, 
for example, Galbraith’s The Affluent So- 
ciety and Hazlitt’s Economics in One 
Lesson. 

2. Students can compile a dictionary 
of economic terms as they are used in 
daily newspapers. Explanations can be 
found in economics textbooks or the 
Dictionary of Modern 
Byrne J. Horton and 
\ffairs Press, 1948) 


Economics, by 


others (Public 


Eichmann Trial (p. 12) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


Adolf Eichmann is currently on trial 
in Israel for crimes against the Jews 
and all humanity committed in Ger 
many during the Nazi era (1933-1945) 
Eichmann was brought to Israel from 
Argentina last year. 

Isratlis acknowledge 
Germany is not the 
[Third Reich. But they are prosecuting 
Eichmann 16 years after he last di 
rected the mass murder of 6,000,000 
Jews, anti-Nazi Christians, and others 
condemned by the Nazis, to remind the 
world that failure to actively fight in 
justice can lead to conspiracy with evil. 

The period in which Eichmann was 
encouraged to practice genocide was 
me in which Hitler destroyed German 
lemocracy and embroiled the world in 
war. It was a period in German history 
of which one 
Few seemed to mind that their pes 
sonal freedom had been taken away 
and that so much of their culture was 
being and replaced by a 
mindless barbarism.” 


today s 
Hitler's 


that 
same as 


commentator has said 


destroved 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the Nazi 
Fich- 


era as it relates to the current 


mann trial in Israel. 


Assignment 


1. The Eichmann trial is one of the 
most widely publicized in history. Why? 

2. Nazis found guilty of war crimes 
defended themselves by saying that 
they were acting on the orders of their 
superiors. How was this defense judged 
in the Nuremburg trials (1946)? 

3. Describe the effect of Hitler on 
the “last vestiges of democracy in Ger- 
many.” 


Motivation 


If vou were a German high school 


COMING UP 


in Future Issues 


Contents subject to change 
pending news developments 


May 3, 1961 
> Notionol Affairs Feature 
for the U. S. Merchant Fleet 
> World Affairs Feature: Brazil, Nevtralism 
Aheod? 
> Forum Topic 
on Foreign Aid 


May 10, 1961 
> National Affairs Feature: Federal Aid for 
Non-Public Schools? 
> World Affairs Feature: South Viet Nam— 
Next on the Reds’ List? 
> Forum Topic of the Week 
on Life for Toll Television? 


May 17, 1961 
> Specio!l Section: Selections from the 196) 
Scholastic Art, Photography, and Writing 
Awards 


Troubled Seas 


N. Y. Herald Tribune Panel 


A New Lease 





student would you want to study the 
history of Germany under Hitler in the 
same detail that is traditionally given 
the unification of Germany in the 19th 
century? Why or why not? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. William L. Shirer in his best-sell- 
ing book The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich holds that “mindless barbarism’ 
prevailed in Germany under Hitler. On 
what did he base this judgment? 

2. What conditions in Germany made 
possible the rise of Hitler? What de- 
velopments brought about his down- 
fall? 

3. The names Auschwitz, Dachau, 
Buchenwald, Bergen-Belsen tell of some 
of the most horrible crimes in history. 
Why? 

4. If you were an Israeli, would you 
have encouraged your government to 
undertake the trial of Eichmann? De 
fend your viewpoint 


Application 

History is supposed to be a great 
teacher. What have we learned from 
the experiences of Germany under Adolf 
Hitler? 


Civil Defense (p. 8) 
Problems of Democracy, American History 


In our Forum Topic of the Week, we 
consider arguments on various sides of 
the issue: How much civil defense do 
we need in a nuclear-powered world? 

Many persons charge that current 
civil defense measures are hopelessly 
out of date. Others argue that if an 
atomic attack should come, there would 
be no sure defense anyway. Still others 
disagree, arguing that with proper 
measures up to 90 per cent of our 
people could survive. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Discussion Questions 
1. What kind of civil defense pro 


gram has our community (or state) set 
up? Do you think it is too little or too 
much? Explain your answer. 

2. Do you believe regular civil de 
fense “drills” involving the entire com 
munity are worthwhile? Defend you 
answer. 

3. If we should receive a warning 
that an atomic attack may strike us 
within 90 minutes, what would you do? 
On what source of information (book 
raclio or TV show, civil defense pam 
phlet) would vou base your actions? 


Things to Do 


1. Students can frame questions with 
which to poll other students in the 
school on their understanding of cur 
rent civil defense warning signals and 
other precautions. The aim of the poll 
might be to determine how well in- 
formed students are about civil defense 
regulations in the school and community 

2. Two students with opposing views 
on the effectivenes of our civil detense 
program can debate the question: “How 
practical are our state and federal civil 
defense programs?” After the debaters 
have had their say, the class can ask 
questions of the speakers 


Class of ‘61 (p. 16) 


American History, Problems of Democrocy 

In The American Image, we report 
on some of the polls and studies which 
show that the teen-agers of 1961-have 
an awareness of the future and an ap- 
preciation of sound values 


Aim 
To help students think critically about 
their goals and future values 


Discussion Questions 


1. High school principals studying to 
day's students that they find 
more “intellectual curiosity” than they 
did a few years back. What is your 
understanding of the term “intellectual 
curiosity”? 

2. How do you account for the larger 
percentage of high school graduates who 
are going on to college? 

3. The great response to President 
Kennedy's call for a “Peace Corps” sug 
gests that young people are serious 
minded these days. Do you agree? Sup 
port your position. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(see page 24) 
Economic Growth: a-4; b-4; c-1l; d-1; 


report 


I 
e-2. 

Il. Eichmann Trial: 
d-4. B. a-l; b-1l; c-3; d-4; e-5; f-4; g-A4. 

Ill. Reading a Chart: a-NS; b-T; c-T; 
d-F; e-F. 


A. a-2; b-3; 


c-l; 
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Continued from page 2-T 


gram, and said that each school should 
provide courses in quantity and quality 
adequate to prepare students for col- 
lege. High schools that lack accredita- 
tion, it added, should be taken over 
by the state. 


Teacher Loses Plea 


A New York State higher court has 
upheld the dismissal of a teacher who 
refused to file advance lesson plans 
with his superiors 

The teacher, James R 
been dismissed by the 
H.S., Mount Kisco 
to comply with a 
submit 


Worley 

Fox 
N.Y., for 
requirement 
outlines 
advance to the 


had 
Lane 
failing 
that 
two 


teachers lesson 


weeks in assistant 
principal 

Charging that the requirement was 
unreasonable and stifled creative teach- 
ing, Worley appealed to the State Edu 
Commissioner but turned 
He then took the matter to the 
courts, but again lost 

The Appellate that 
Worley was “a competent and perhaps 
but it added that he 

SO hool rules 


cation was 


down 
Division said 
inspired teacher,” 
still had to follow 


In the 
Francis Bergan said 


opinion, presiding Justice 
“There are areas 
where the integrity and conscience of 


the teacher ought to be asserted 


Students’ Report Card 


against the suppression of truth or the 
circumvention of knowledge. But this 
lesson plan controversy is no such ex- 
alted cause.” 


Special Winners 
When the National Merit Scholar- 


ship winners are announced this week 
there will be 85 “special” names on 
the list. 

The 85—though they won't be aware 


of it—were selected for their awards 


as part of an experimental National ~ 


Merit Scholarship project to help dis- 
cover and develop talented young peo- 
ple. The special scholarships will go to: 
P25 students who show promise of ex- 
ceptionally creative performance. 
20 students of marked academic abil- 
ity who have also demonstrated 
an exceptionally determined effort to 
overcome severe financial or similar 
disadvantages 
20 students who, while showing su- 
perior attainment and promise in one 
field, are not as distinguished in many 
fields as is the typical Merit Scholar 
P20 students who, with the approval 
of their secondary will enter 
college with less than the full four 
years of high school 

The progress of the 85 students in 
college will be closely watched 
the findings reported periodically 
The project is expected to cost ap- 
proximately $400,000 


SC hools. 


and 


on School Curriculum 





More Emphasis 


Less Emphasis 





Subject Boys Girls 


Both Boys Girls Both 





Agriculture 35% 27% 


Commercial 
courses 24 41 


English 51 6) 


Foreign 
languages 62 68 


Home 
economics 17 26 


Mathematics 73 60 


Music and 
visual arts 19 25 


Physical 
education 51 32 


Science 75 65 
Shop 34 15 


Social 
studies 51 55 








31% 9% 9 %o 9% 


33 
56 


65 





22 
66 


22 


4) 
70 
23 


53 








Source: Institute of Student Opinion 


Don‘t Miss... 


like it or not! 


A Recommended Curriculum for the 
Social Studies in the Secondary School, 
a guide for social studies for the sev- 
enth through the 12th grades devel- 
oped by a committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council for the Social Studies. 
Copies available from R. W. Cordier, 
Office of the Dean of Instruction 
State College, Indiana, Pa. ($1.50 
make checks payable to the Council) 

NCTE Studies in the Mass Media, 
a monthly publication of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, edited 
by past NCTE president Joseph Mer- 
sand. Available from NCTE, 508 So. 
Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. ($2.00 a year, 
or 30 cents a copy, quantity discounts ) 

Educating the More Able Students in 
Grades Four, Five, and Six, by 
Gertrude M. Lewis, an 84-page guide 
to activities and programs for able stu- 
dents in these grades. Available from 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (35 cents) 

The Lifetime Reading Plan, by 
Clifton Fadiman (Avon Books, 75 
cents). Fadiman has expanded his fa- 
mous magazine article of last year into 
a full-length book, giving reasons why 
he has selected each of the 100 “most 
stimulating books ever written.” This 
book is the 101st. 


Want Hard Courses 


American students want more of the 
“tough” academic courses—but not 
necessarily at the expense of other 
courses in the curriculum. So say 10,000 
teen-agers who took part in the 34th 
Institute of Student Opinion poll spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines 

The secondary-school students were 
polled in 192 public, private, and paro- 
chial schools in 45 states. They 
asked the following question 

“Should American high schools place 
more, less, or the same emphasis on 
the following agriculture, 
commercial courses, English, foreign 
languages, home economics, mathe- 
matics, music and visual arts, physical 
shop, and 


were 


subjects: 


if tion, social 


science, 
rity of boys and girls com- 
ant more science, math, 
yguages, English, and 
One in five wants less music, 
or home economics—but this is 
lanced by the one in five who wants 
more of the same subjects 
The boys want, in order, more sci- 
ence, math, foreign languages, English, 
physical education, and social studies 
The girls’ favorites are foreign lan- 
guages, science, English, math, and so- 
cial studies. (See chart at left 


for- 
social 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs te students 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Apr. 27, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Fam- 
ily Classies: Charlotte Bronte’s “Jane 
Eyre,” adapted for television by Michael] 
Dyne, starring Sally Ann Howes and 
Zachary Scott 

Fri, Apr. 28, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) "Way 
Out: Roald Dahl, short story writer, is 
host for this new series of half-hour 
original dramas about off-beat subjects. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: Rod Serling’s “The Silence,” star- 
ring Franchot Tone as an egotistical 
member of a men’s club who bets a 
glib young man that he cannot remain 
silent for a year 

Sun., Apr. 30, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Gen- 
eral Electric Theater: “Louie and the 
Horseless Buggy,” comedy about two 
early automobiles, with Eddie Albert 

Wed., May 3, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: “Summer Rhapsody,” a tele- 
play about young love written by John 
Holt, with Glenda Farrell, Tom Tully 

Fri, May 5, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Gall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “The Joke and the 
Valley,” starring Thomas Mitchell and 
Keenan Wynn in a comedy by Prof 
Jerry C. McNeely of the Univ. of Wis., 
winner of second prize in the Hallmark 
Teleplay Writing Competition. 

Sat., May 13, 9:30 pm. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
“Woodrow Wilson and the Unknown 
Soldier” by David Shaw. (See Tele- 
guide, April 5 issue, page 5-T.) 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri, Apr. 28, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “Encore.” Starring 
acts from the past season recaptured 
live by, among others, Rosemary 
Clooney, Mahalia Jackson, Marge and 
Gower Champion 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Musical Special 
"Young at Heart,” with Jane Powell 
and guests Art Carney, Gwen Verdon, 
Steve Lawrence, and Casey Stengel 

Sat., Apr. 29, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) Werld Mu- 
sic Festivals: Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra of Amsterdam, directed by George 
Szell, commentary by James Fassett 

Sun., Apr. 30, 10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Leok 
Up and Live: “A Cycle of Jewish Holi- 
days.” Third and last of a series with 
Eli Wallach, host 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) Casals Master Class: As 
Pablo Casals directs student perform- 
ances of a Bach suite and a Beethoven 
sonata, close-ups reveal Casals’ unique 
bowing and fingering techniques 

Mon., May 1, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check loca! 
affiliate) Invitation to Learning 
Thomas Mann’s “The Magic Mountain.’ 

Thurs., May 4, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Si- 
lents Please: “America,” epic film by 
great director, D. W. Griffith, starring 
Neil Hamilton, Lionel Barrymore, Caro! 
Dempster, and Louis Wolheim. Histor- 
ical spectacle with near-documentary 
realism recreates battles of Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker Hill, the Cherry 
Valley Massacre, Paul Revere’s ride, 
and Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs, Apr. 27, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Close-Up!: Algeria. Documentary on an 
international problem. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. What is the history of the 
relationship between France and Al- 
eria? What is the present status of 

lgeria? 2. What are the predominant 
views of French and Algerians toward 
the future of Algeria? What are the ex- 
treme positions in both countries’ 
What is the feeling of the French army 
toward the war? French intellectuals? 


Jane Powell and Casey Stengel appear 
on Young at Heart, a salute to spring, 
Friday, April 28, 10 p.m. (NBC-TV) 


3. Why has there been so much violence 
in the affair? What has been the eco- 
nomic effect on France? 4. What is 
President Kennedy's attitude toward 
Algeria? Why are many who are usu- 
ally friendly to France now sympa- 
thetic toward the Algerians? 5 hy is 
this “domestic” French problem a mat 
ter of international concern? 

Sat., Apr. 29, 9:30 pm. (NBC-TV) The 
Nation’s Future: “Should the Movie In- 
dustry Be Forced to Classify Its Films?” 
A one-hour program modeled after a 
Hollywood premiere, with producers 
Otto Preminger and Dore Schary dis- 
cussing the movies. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. What does “classification’ 
mean’? Has this system been tried be- 
fore? How does it differ from censor- 
ship? 2. Collect some examples of movie 
criticism and classification. With which 
aspects of ethical conduct are these 
criticisms most concerned? Do they 
ignore other values? Is it possible for 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


a movie to observe the pieties of _— 
society and yet be immoral? Is it pos- 
sible for a movie to dwell on ugliness 
or evil and yet be a good film? 3. Re- 
call the last three films you saw. How 
would you evaluate their maturity and 
artistic success? 4. Why is there agita- 
tion for censorship or classification of 
films? What are the arguments pro and 
con? Do movies affect conduct? Do 
movies reflect our values? 5. Try to 
review your last three Hollywood films 
as a foreigner might see em. What 
view of American life do the ive? 

Sun., Apr. 30, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 
the Professor: Heinz Politzer, profes- 
sor of German, Univ. of Calif. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Southern 
Baptist Hour: “Report from Moscow.” 
Film report of religious activity in 
Moscow's Baptist Church—a wedding, 
an.ordination, and a group baptism. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Issues and An- 
swers: Walter Heller of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Alert!: Defense in the Mis- 
sile Age.” 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winsten Charch- 
ill—The Valiant Years: “Set Euro 
Ablaze.” Documentary story of the 
underground resistance in occupied 
countries. Among the eye-witness pt 
ticipants are David Bruce, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain and wartime head 
of the OSS ‘(European Theater), and 
Odette Hallowes, British underground 
agent captured in France and sentenced 
to death by the Nazis. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) National Geals: The Arts 
and Sciences. 

(NET) Four Families: Anthropologist 
Margaret Mead comments on how be- 
bies are influenced by how they are 
cared for as we watch four different 
ways of handling children in Japan, 
India, France, and Canada 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Apr. 27, 8:15 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cap- 
tain Kangaroo: Exhibit of locks. Fri 
Apr. 28: Film about horses. Sat., Apr 
29, 9:30 am.: Acrobat Happy Davis 
Wed., May 5: Ballerina Roberta Lubell 
Fri. 7,4 4-H guests and animals 

Sat., “- , 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. izard: Tracking Tracers 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Beaver’s Rat.” Beaver must sel! 
his pet rat when his mother objects to 
Beaver's new friend. 

Sun., Apr. 30, 11:30 am. (ABC-TV) Pip 
the Piper: Sightseeing Day 

6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt Disney Pre- 
sents: “Flash, the Teenage Otter.” The 
true-life adventure of an otter 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “The Soap Box Derby.” Henry 
Mitchell and Mr. Wilson become in- 
volved in a soap box derby 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Apr. 30 (NET—consult local edu- 
cational television station) The Inguir- 
ing Mind: The Inquiring Mind in Ac- 
tion—I. An examination of the many 
ways curious adults continue to learn 
after their formal education ends. 

(NET) Seience and Government 
Whether We Live.” Program on the 
famous controversy between two prom- 
inent British scientists during orld 
War II over the proper relationship be- 
tween science and government in de- 
cision-making 

Mon., May 1, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Centi- 
nental Classroom: Probability and Sta- 
tistics with Prof. Frederick Mosteller 
Problems and review and sessions for 
teachers with Paul Clifford on Tuesday 
and Thursday. Today's lesson: Proper- 
ties of the binomial distribution ay 
3: Making the binomial distribution be- 
have. May 5: The central limit theorem 
for the binomial distribution 

Tues., May 2, 7.00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition: Local productions 


Notional Rodie and TV programs by representotives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 


























